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This is not an address, it is a program of work. The develop- 
ment of the National Council of English Teachers from the begin- 
ning has been not primarily as a speech-making body, but as an 
organization of professional experts interested in defining the aims, 
methods, and conditions governing our profession. We began with 
the reorganization of the course of study, and the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty has been accepted as the basis for reorganized 
courses the country over. The report of the Committee on Library 
Organization and Equipment has been accepted generally as the 
basis for establishing their standards and in some cases incorporated 
into state laws. The report of the Committee on Fconomy of 
Time is taken as the starting-point for all investigations in this 
line. The plans of the Better Speech Committee are followed over 
large areas. The investigation into the cost and labor of English 
teaching has set a standard for the conditions under which teachers 
work with regard to hours of work and pupil load. My purpose 
today is to urge upon the Council a kind of standardization less 
common in teaching bodies than in the professional associations of 
lawyers or physicians, namely, a standardization of the members 
of the profession themselves. This seems to be especially neces- 
sary just at present, for in response to the general increase of 


tAn address before the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, 
November, 1921. 
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teachers’ salaries the public has a right to expect increased effi- 
ciency, and increased efficiency in the long run depends upon 
increased standards of professional attainment. No one can define 
these standards so well as the English teachers themselves, because 
no one else is in a position to know just what professional equipment 
is most needed. My proposition, then, is that acting as a whole 
and also through the co-operation of the Saturday afternoon 
Conference on Teacher Training and the Committee on Scientific 
Standards, we set ourselves seriously to the task of defining those 
attainments that should entitle a teacher of English to professional 
recognition. 

This is not the first time the Council has considered this matter. 
Following the investigation of the New England Association through 
Mr. Thomas’ committee, and of the Illinois Association through 
Professor Paul’s, a committee of which Professor Baker was chair- 
man submitted a report in 1915 embodying the opinions of over 
three hundred teachers as to those parts of their training which had 
proved of most value in teaching and those subjects in which they 
would like to pursue their studies further. This report is of much 
value to the prospective teacher in choosing college courses; it does 
not however undertake to measure the result of those courses. 
The time now seems ripe for an attempt to set up standards of 
teacher-attainment, whereby we as a professional body may define 
what we mean by a professional teacher. 

To arrive at a test or series of tests that shall really be standard, 
three steps are necessary. First, we must formulate in an empirical 
way what according to our best judgment an English teacher is 
likely to need and to use in the performance of his regular duties. 
Secondly, we must select from tests already existing, or where 
these do not exist we must devise, standard tests for the measure- 
ment of these abilities. Thirdly, we must test the tests by trying 
them out on a large number of teachers whose professional com- 
petence is established, and in that way discover which of the tests 
correlate with known professional success. 

The qualifications of a teacher of English may be classified as 
personal, academic, and professional; the personal qualifications 
being largely matters of inheritance, social background, experience 
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of life, human sympathy, and ideals; the academic comprising 
such command of subject-matter as may be acquired in school 
and college courses, supplemented by regular habits of private 
reading and study; the professsional having to do with various 
specific duties of the English teacher, the reasons for them, the best 
methods of accomplishment, and the applications of scientific 
knowledge to the teacher’s problems. 

The personal qualifications for English teaching are of primary 
importance. They include physical vitality and vigor; a real 
enjoyment of young people and insight into their life; a tolerable 
speaking voice; good eyesight, capable of standing the perusal 
year after year of thousands of pages of manuscript; a tradition 
of culture, such as comes from long association with the right people 
and books; the established habit of turning to good literature for 
recreation and refreshment; willingness to accept and play one’s 
part in the community life; professional self-respect; and a hopeful 
attitude toward human life, lightened by a sense of humor. To 
these considerable items may be added as highly desirable some 
experience of real life, its responsibilities and opportunities, other 
than the life of the classroom. ‘These personal traits, experiences, 
and attitudes in themselves are often the making of a fairly good 
amateur teacher. The lack of them, or at least of the majority 
of them, renders almost hopeless any specific training. Although 
they elude analysis and standardization and consequently lie beyond 
the scope of the investigation we are now undertaking, they are 
assumed as basic to all that follows. 

Academic qualifications, that is to say command of the specific 
subject-matter of English language and literature, has been defined 
heretofore chiefly in terms of number of points of college work 
and description of particular courses. The amount and kind of 
academic training thought to be most valuable is summed up in 
the report of Professor Baker’s committee already mentioned. 
Those of us, however, who have had experience of some years in 
the professional training of college graduates have become aware 
that to have had a given subject in a college course does not neces- 
sarily insure permanent possession, and that what the teacher 
needs in the classroom is not to have had his subject once, but to 
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have it now. Therefore it seems well to attempt a definition of 
academic attainments in terms of the specific classroom needs of 
the teacher and if possible to analyze those attainments in such 
wise that certain elements of them, at least, can be definitely 
measured. In other words, that we may ascertain just what is 
the range in a command of the voice, of written composition, of 
linguistic training, or of knowledge of literature among teachers, 
from the weakest to the best. 

Beyond the personal and the academic attainments are certain 
professional qualifications for English teaching which are of very 
recent development, being dependent upon the rapidly growing 
body of technical knowledge that has come to us in the past few 
years from the psychologists and other educational investigators. 
It is only within the past generation that we have begun to think 
of a teacher professionally trained in this newer sense, just as it is 
only within the present generation or two that we have begun to 
think of professionally trained nurses, farmers, or housekeepers. 
There were good nurses, good farmers, and good housekeep- 
ers before the trained nurse, scientific farmer, the household 
arts expert. There is still a great deal of successful home nurs- 
ing, amateur farming, and traditional housekeeping without the 
aid of the training specialist. So there is much good English 
teaching of what may be called very superior amateur standing 
carried on by “‘born English teachers.’’ But the born nurse is 
being superseded by the nurse trained to give a hypodermic and 
to keep a temperature chart; the born farmer by the farmer trained 
in soil analysis and seed testing; the born housekeeper looks 
now for leadership to the expert in household budget or in vitamines. 
So with the born English teacher—in positions of leadership, at 
least, he requires that knowledge of the technical advance of his 
art that makes him a professional expert. 

The detailed formulation of these requirements, academic or 
professional, I shall not here attempt, but I select a few details on 
which concrete data are now available, to illustrate a method of 
attack. 

Take, for example, reading. Obviously, an English teacher 
should know how to read, but how well should he know how to read ? 
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We do not know; but we can ascertain how well he actually does 
read, through standard tests already in existence, such as those 
prepared by Professor Thorndike or Professor Haggerty. An 
advanced reading test for the understanding of paragraphs, pre- 
pared by Professsor Thorndike for testing Columbia Freshmen, 


has been tried on groups of graduate English students. In one : dg i 
series, the total possible score is one hundred twenty-nine; the | bee 
median attainment of Freshmen is about sixty, and of graduate | ‘ if 


students ninety. In trying this with English teachers of a superior Sage 
type, namely, thirty-four advanced students most of whom were - 
heads of English departments, I found scores ranging from 67.5 to 
112, the median being 89.5. This would confirm the impression 
one gets from other measurements that the actual ability in Eng- _ 
lish of the teacher ranges from a point not far, if at all, above the ' ogi ; 
high-school level to something distinctly superior to the average 
college graduate. 

A teacher should carry away from his reading a body of detailed 
information, so that his mind becomes enriched and able to respond 
quickly and accurately to familiar allusions. One recognizes this 
familiarity with the concrete data, the leading characters, the 
standard references and quotations, and the like, as one mark of the 
well-read man. This power can easily be tested by such a device 
as the selective word list in which one marks the right word out of 
five to complete a sentence correctly. Such a list I tried recently 
on a group of teachers in a methods course, giving them such 
questions as these: Becky Sharp is a typical artist, schemer, suffra- 
gette, gossip, New England housewife. Pegasus was a mountain, 
god, horse, city, orator. Bob, Son of Battle is a story of a New 
England boyhood, of pirates, of a faithful dog, of the War of 1812, 
of the young heir to a legacy. Kim isa brand of cigarettes, musi- 
cal comedy, a ranchman’s pony, a boy in India, a Jack London 
character. The Pilgrim’s Script is a novel, poem, essay, allegory, 
collection of aphorisms. Thirty-five such questions, ranging in 
difficulty between the extremes indicated in these samples, were 
given to fifty-nine students, most of them English teachers of experi- 
ence and graduates of a great variety of colleges. The number of 
questions answered correctly ranged from six to thirty, with a 
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median attainment of twenty correct answers. To be sure, as one 
of my friends remar ed, “A knowledge of literary facts is like a 
picket fence: you ar. apt to strike a gap as often as you strike a 
picket.”” But surely in any fence there ought to be a reasonable 
number of pickets.’ A teacher who can identify thirty such facts 
is clearly better read a id better prepared to teach than the one 
who can identify only . Should we not, for example, draw the 
line somewhat above e teacher who thinks that Becky Sharp 
was a New England hv usewife, and Pegasus was an orator? This 
type of question might easily be used as an index of the range 
and quality of the reading in current literature. Is North of Boston 


4 

~ a melodrama, a book of essays, a book of poems, a novel, or a guide- 
“" book? Is Margot a French maid, a patent medicine, a Parisian 
; dialect, a legal edict, or an English society woman? Is Don 
yy Marquis a hero of Ibafiez, a poem, a tale of the Mexican Border, 


a newspaper columnist, ora cow pony? Does A Son of the Middle 
Border deal with life in Scotland, the north-central United States, 
the Rhine Provinces, the Deccan, or the Pampas? We might 
be willing to forgive ourselves for missing one or another of these, 
but to miss all of them—or at least to miss all or most of a list, say, 
of fifty comprising the more important recent books of many types— 
would at any rate suggest that one could make little pretension 
to keeping up with literature of the day. It would not be difficult 
to prepare several hundred such questions of fact, being sure that 
the facts asked for were all signiticant details of important books, 
and to standardize these questions by the usual method. 

An English teacher ought similarly both to know poetry and to 
have a measurable degree of appreciation and judgment regard- 
ing it. Knowing poetry almost necessarily involves knowing by 
heart certain at least of the great classical passages, if not well 
enough to quote, at least, well enough to locate in their context. 
It seems not unreasonable to submit to a group of prospective 
English teachers a list of such quotations as ‘‘A gentle knight was 
pricking on the plaine’”’; ‘“‘I could not love thee dear so much, loved 
I not honormore”’; ‘When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes”’; 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever”; “Old unhappy far-off things 
and battles long ago.”’ As an opportunity for the more widely 
read, ‘Was this the face that launcheu a thousand ships?’’; 
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“Cover her face, mine eyes dazzle; she died young’’; and, “Life 
like a dome of many-colored glass.” Of.jtwenty-nine English 
teachers on whom this list was tried, the mecjjan number of quota- 
tions correctly identified was eight, the reng2 being from three to 
seventeen. Almost everyone knew “Tyie quality of mercy;”’ 
“He was a verray parfit gentil knight,” a»d “‘A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” On the other hand «ly five identified ‘Old 
unhappy far-off things”; ‘‘The world’s gr. t altar stairs that slope 
through darkness up to God.” “Beauty .4 truth, truth beauty” 
was attributed variously to Shakespeare, Tennyson, and the New 
Testament. As evidence, this is of course the merest straw, but 
it seems to indicate a wind blowing from a quarter not wholly 
favorable to the teaching of poetry. 

With regard to judgment in poetry, we have more accurate 
and full information. A year ago at the college section of this 
Council, I presented some data regarding a test of the ability to 
judge poetry. This was based on the selective principle, the 
persons tested being asked to choose the best from among four ver- 
sions of a poem. Three of the versions had been intentionally 
spoiled in predetermined ways so that there was little question as 
to which really ought to be chosen. For example, Shakespeare’s 
Dirge from Cymbeline, ‘‘Fear no more the heat of the sun, nor the 
furious winter’s rages,’’ was altered so that in one version the 
concrete imagery was reduced, ‘Golden lads and girls” being 
altered to ‘Youth and beauty’’; in another version the meter was 
badly disarranged; in another version the emotional appeal was 
made commonplace and sentimental. The poems used for this 
test ranged in difficulty from Mother Goose to Browning. Returns 
are in my hands from a large number of schools and colleges and 
from considerable groups of teachers. I have tabulated the distri- 
bution of correct judgment in a group of two hundred and eighty- 
four high-school Seniors and a group of two hundred and sixty- 
one graduate students of English practically all of whom are high- 
school teachers. The high-school Seniors center about six correct 
judgments, and the teachers about nine and one-half, out of the 
possible thirteen; so we may see that on this particular test 
the teachers are three and one-half points better than high-school 
Seniors. It is significant, however, that there is considerable over- 
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lapping, so that approximately one-fifth of the teachers judge 
poetry no better than the average high-school Senior and approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the high-school Seniors judge poetry as well 
as half of the teachers. Two questions are raised by this bit of 
evidence which bear on our main inquiry: First, what should be 
the minimum attainment in any particular branch of English 
knowledge for the high-school teacher—should he be required to do 
as well as the average high-school Senior, or somewhat better ? 
Secondly, how far in advance of high-school Senior standards 
should be the average attainment of their teachers? The answers to 
these questions cannot be determined on a priori grounds. They 
can be determined only by first ascertaining the facts. 

A teacher of English should be able to write at least tolerably 
well. From the large number of surveys in which standard compo- 
sition scales have been used, we know about how well pupils in 
school actually write. We know, for example, that the average 
high-school Senior writes approximately quality 6.7 that the 
upper 25 per cent write quality 7.2 (Trabue), and that for admission 
to college by examination they should write from 70 to 75 (Hillegas) 
to get a passing mark, on the college board, of fifty or sixty. 
Several years ago a group of about fifty teachers in my methods 
course wrote compositions on subjects similar to those used in high- 
schools and these compositions were multigraphed and scaled. 
The median writing ability on this particular exercise was about 80, 
which is clearly above the writing of ordinary college undergraduates; 
the range was from 88 (which falls well within the bounds of literary 
achievement) to 62, which would not “get by’’ college examiners, 
and which is standard for about the tenth grade. Are we not 
justified in saying that a teacher who writes no better than the 
average second-year pupil falls short of professional standing ? 

Such data as we have just been considering simply confirm 
what we constantly observe, a wide distribution in the abilities and 
knowledge of teachers, as of pupils; and a rather constant over- 
lapping in the range of any particular ability in the two groups. 
It should not be impossible to classify the requisite abilities in speech, 
in writing, in command of books, in linguistic knowledge, in literary 
knowlecze and appreciation, and in each of these fields to devise 
a test of a sliding scale of difficulty, so that it would mark at the 
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lower end the least attainment that should be accepted by teacher- 
training institutions as a basis for professional preparation, and at 
the upper end the equipment of the established teacher of superior 
knowledge and training. Similarly, in the more strictly professional 
field, one may easily think of a variety of elements—the basic 
social principles, the laws of learning, the technique of using tests 
for determining standards and for diagnosing individual cases, the 
results of important studies and experiments, the sources of pro- 
fessional guidance—which might be made a basis for determining 
how far a teacher had progressed along the professional way. These 
standards should, however, be not the opinion of a single speaker, 
but should be worked out in committee; indeed, all that I have 
said is merely intended as illustrative of the kind of thing I am 
proposing that we should all work out together. 

If such a series of standard tests should be prepared, I wonder 
how many members of the Council, or readers of the Journal, are 
in a position, either as trainers of teachers or as heads of depart- 
ments, to have them tried—for purpose of standardization only—by 
groups of teachers? No names would be signed, and the test 
would be so guarded that the results could not be used to any 
teacher’s disadvantage; we should be testing not the teachers, 
but the tests. If any reader of this article will come in with the 
eighty department heads, supervisors, and college and normal 
school teachers who at the Council meeting in November expressed 
a willingness to give the tests, I should very much like to have 
theirnames. Send to me, care of Teachers College, New York City, 
your address, official position, and number of blanks you can use ? 

If we succeed in standardizing these tests, what will they be 
good for? Several uses appear as possibilities. The most obvious 
use is to steer away from the profession those whose natural endow- 
ments and early training offer little promise of success; to spend 
years of effort in attempting to train the wrong people is unfair 
both to them and to the profession. Secondly, there may well be a 
use for such tests in the problem of selecting teachers. Beyond 
this, there should be for all of us a stimulus, an incentive to self- 
improvement, in seeing what the attainments of our fellow teachers 
are, and what ideals they hold up for the teacher who has a right 
to claim the highest professional standing. 
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THE NEW KNOWLEDGE OF SPELLING 


C. H. WARD 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 


** A little article on spelling that I have written for an educational 
journal,” says a correspondent of mine in Toledo. Weare all explor- 
ing this maze, and exhibiting our bits of clues. If we intend to be 
masters of the labyrinth, we must continue to show each other our 
findings, however short or snarled may be our strands of knowledge. 
I wish to offer what I have learned since writing ‘“ Intensive Spell- 
ing” for the English Journal of October, 1914. 

I have learned that the Jones list of 100 “‘demons’’ is unreliable. 
To be sure, the principal lesson that Mr. Jones taught has been 
salutary, and the wide publicity given to his idea has advertised 
the most important truth about the teaching of spelling; but the 
details are untrustworthy. I suspected as much in 1914, but had 
no knowledge that warranted my voicing the suspicion. “‘How 
can it be,’’ I wondered, “that could is a demon, while should is not ?”’ 
Why does it happen that I never have had any trouble with could 
or just or they or very or dozens of others? Why is sense not among 
the demons ? or off? or across? or all right?”’ These questions I 
was still asking in 1916 when I began to work with the Economy 
Committee; other members asked; we were perplexed by this 
authority. But we feared to offer personal ‘‘opinions’”’ against 
a judgment based on 15,000,000 words of school writing; we 
included the demons in the preliminary report on mechanics in 
the Journal for February, 1919. In October of that year our opin- 
ions were corroborated by Ernest J. Ashbaugh, of the University 
of Iowa, in Extension Bulletin No. 55. His scale was based on 
4,750,000 spellings by children in seven grades of the Iowa schools; 
it showed that just was perfectly spelled in the sixth grade, that six 
other demons were perfectly spelled in the seventh grade, that six 
others were perfectly spelled in the eighth grade. The Ashbaugh 
Scale has nineteen steps of difficulty; only seventeen of the Jones 
demons are beyond the ninth step; all are in the first thirteen steps. 
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The point of this story is not that Ashbaugh overthrew Jones. 
The point is the value of those ‘‘opinions” that I put in quotation 
marks. Ask a group of experienced teachers about just and could 
and they; there will be no corroboration of Jones; his list does not 
check against experience. Ask these same teachers whether all 
right belongs beyond the thirteenth step of difficulty; there will 
be a unanimous agreement that the Ashbaugh scale is right. One 
teacher will not be infallible, but a jury of twenty who average a 
ten-year experience in the study of spelling methods can be counted 
on to give a correct verdict. Until this fact is generally recognized 
we shall not progress in knowledge. 

I venture that such a jury would declare parts of the Ashbaugh 
Scale quite wrong. For example, I cannot believe that the seventh- 
grade children of Iowa:are 100 per cent perfect in the spelling of 
without; for it is a word that repeatedly trips able pupils in higher 
grades throughout the country. I am sure the jury would vote 
‘‘impossible’’ on the claim that eighth-grade children of Iowa are 
perfect in the spelling of around, move, and week. Iam sure they 
would vote “‘not proved’’ on the tabulations showing that much 
Iowa spelling is better at the opening of school in September than 
at the close in June (School and Society, January 18, 1919). 

How can such carefully compiled data be false? Probably 
because of some failure in interpreting results. A good illustration 
of one of these partial truths is the statement that ‘“‘trouble spots’” 
(like the e in separate) hardly exist. If that statement is true, my 
observation is all a vain dream. Yet the Ashbaugh tabulations 
cannot be evaded: extreme, 59 ways, picture, 34 ways, recommend, 
109 ways. My mind whirls when I look at these, because I have sel- 
dom seen any misspelling of picture and not above three wrong forms 
of recommend. Still the explanation is easy when the interpretation 
is right. Most of these variants were produced below the eighth 

t The Indiana Bulletin of the Extension Division, Vol. V., No. 1, advised teachers 
that “it is doubtful if it is worth while to spend much time in calling attention to 
trouble spots.’’ This perversion of the fundamental truth about spelling is now 
being taught in Iowa to superintendents, who in turn try to impress it upon teachers, 
who are thus perplexed and hampered in their work. If any data, no matter how 
carefully compiled, seem to corroborate this perversion, they are misinterpreted. 


Any investigator who teaches such a mistake will damage education and will ultimately 
make himself and his findings absurd. 
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grade, where I have never taught. Here is a glimpse into an 
elementary region where trouble spots have not crystallized. In 
my world they have hardened into the most prominent and per- 
durable fact of pedagogy. Is not this difference a revelation of 
how little we know, of what we can hope to know, of what we must 
know if we are to advance? Most of the professional investiga- 
tion has been done below the eighth grade; there has been little 
recognition of the extraordinary difference between these grades 
and the senior high school grades. 

It does not require much imagination to picture the difference: 
a teacher in the fifth grade finds herself in the midst of thousands 
of variants; to her, if she knows nothing of secondary conditions, 
one variant is as important as another; yet the amazing fact is that 
only a few hundred are permanent or dangerous; somehow the 
thousands vanish and are never encountered in the eleventh grade. 
Mr. Ashbaugh’s tables show graphically how the process goes on: 
109 wrong forms of recommend in the fourth grade, 44 in the sixth, 
11 in the eighth; if he had gone on to the tenth, he would have 
found very, very few pupils using more than three wrong forms, 
and these would center about the c and the m’s. The teaching 
of spelling will be vastly more easy and simple when supervisors 
of English clearly understand that there are no trouble spots in the 
fifth grade, and that there is nothing but trouble spots in the 
eleventh. The new knowledge is so peculiar as not to be easily 
credited. 

What makes trouble spots? There is no new knowledge about 
this vexed question, but every year of experience confirms observant 
teachers in the correctness of their old guess—namely, that similar 
forms of common words produce the fixed and typical demons. 
Consider “‘seperate,’’ the most ineradicable error in school writing, 
known and striven against in every school in the country, which 
everywhere appears with that erroneous vowel, and nowhere (in 
high school) appears with any other error. Such absolute uniform- 
ity cannot be caused by chance; it must be caused by some influ- 
ence that operates everywhere alike on pupils’ eyes. Is not the 
explanation to be found in the “perate’’ of operate, codperate, 
temperate, exasperate, desperate? We shall affirm this until some 
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other plausible reason is proposed. It is common belief, and 
doubtless correct, that “‘alright” is produced by already, almost, 
etc. Presumably “discribe” is caused by the numerous dis words 
*‘devide’’ by the many dev words, and “ definate” by the numerous 
words ending in a/e. The curious demon “accross” is no longer a 
mystery when we discover that in the Century Dictionary there are 
thirty-four columns of words beginning acc. If hosts of words end 
in er, and if we have hardly any acquaintance with words ending 
in ar, the careless eye of youth naturally assumes “grammer” and 
writes it hundreds of times. Perhaps that e is only one of fifty- 
seven varieties encountered in the sixth grade, hence gets scant 
attention and hence is left unmolested to establish itself; all the 
other fifty six competing errors evaporate, but “grammer’”’ hardens 
into flint. You may go through the whole list of demonic mis- 
spellings and hardly find a case that cannot be explained by the 
commonness of parallel forms. As one instance: in twenty years 
no Senior in my school has ever misspelled Macrobius, though I have 
never said a word about it; but my most violent demonstrations 
cannot establish Macaulay. The reason is obvious: Macrobius 
has no competing forms to cause confusion; Macaulay has half a 
dozen that are extremely common. Carpenter never causes anxiety, 
but shepherd is almost unspellable because of the confusing proper 
names Shepard, etc. With a few possible exceptions like ‘‘athelet- 
ics,’”’ I find that my hypothesis always fits: there is always a build 
to cause “‘buisness”’ or a young to cause an “amoung” ora sent and 
went to cause ‘‘ment”’ or aren’t and haven’t to cause “dosen’t”’ or 
a lot of supp words to produce “supprise.’’ There is always a 
particular reason that fits the general hypothesis. 

If persistent demons are caused by the similar syllables of other 
words, we shall be safe in arguing that demons cannot be cast out 
by the very process that originated them. That is, if surround 
helped to produce “arround,” we are only aiding and abetting 
demonism if we make any allusion to surround when we are teach- 
ing around. We must oppose demonism. We can use the very 
tactics that demonism has employed so successfully: we can put 
around with a common word that has a similar syllable, arouse. 
If when contending against “askes” we speak of asked or watches, 
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we ally ourselves with the enemy. We must employ the enemy’s 
method by putting asks with all the other third-person singulars 
that do not add ane. If we so much as refer to ‘‘some verbs that 
do add an e,’’ we are traitors to pedagogy. Some teachers “‘explain’”’ 
too by discussing the differences between it and fo and two. In so 
doing they are allies of evil. There is no real teaching of too except 
by saying that before adjectives and adverbs too must be used, 
that we must write too much, too anxious. The form “writting”’ 
will only be perpetuated if there is any comparison with written; 
we can teach writing only by repeatedly showing that write is like 
come and dine and hope and all the rest—it simply drops the e 
before ing. 

I know the perils of dogmatism, yet I am not afraid to assert 
that any reference to confused forms is wrong method. So far as 
I can learn, no sympathetic teacher of experience will admit in his 
practice anything approximating the method of teaching by 
homonyms. 

A grouping of similar forms often results in a little formula or 
rule. We are all nowadays inquiring about the efficacy of rules. 
I never could detect that any formal generalizing of a principle 
accomplishes anything—for example, a perfect memorizing of the 
rule for forming possessive plurals does not produce any apostrophes 
in themes. So it is true that rules are useless. It is also true that 
rules are very useful. If a teacher shows how to drop the e and add 
ing to form loving; and then how to drop the e and add ing to form 
coming, and so on, verb after verb, the pupil is taught by means of 
the separate examples; the rule counts for nothing as a starting- 
point and almost for nothing through the first steps of instruction. 
Then it begins to gather force; after twenty examples have been 
shown on the board, the rule has some teaching force for the twenty- 
first verb; it is the rule (perhaps shortened to a mere “drop the e’’) 
which finally avails much—but only by virtue of repetition, familiar- 
ity. A rule cannot by itself teach, any more than a mason’s level 
can lay bricks; but it can keep instruction straight; only wobbly 
structures can be built without it. 

Most rules refer to derived forms. Why derivatives have 
received so little stress in all recent discussion is one of the marvels 
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of English. They are much more common causes of error than 
single words, are an immensely more important subject, and deserve 
much greater emphasis as we advance in our new knowledge. 
Teachers are everywhere realizing this fact, as is shown in recently 
published lists of minimum requirements. Such a form as “‘stoped”’ 
is not commensurable with ‘‘peticular’’; for it proves a wide and 
deep ignorance of a host of frequent forms. No rule about an 
accent on the final syllable can ever associate dropped and beginning 
in the adolescent mind, since it is so abstruse that it will remain a 
mere philological phantom. But the fact of stopped can easily be 
associated with the fact of stopping, planned with planning, plan- 
ning with sinning, and so finally with beginning; omitted and oc- 
curred can finally be related to stopped. ‘The skilful teacher will be 
keeping all these bits plumb by the rule that is in his mind, that is 
gradually realized by the pupil, that may some day take shape in a 
brief, colloquial statement about “single consonant, single vowel, 
accent.’’ Insimilar ways we arrive at firm, usable, ready knowledge 
of changing y to i and of using an apostrophe where something is 
omitted. This most fruitful labor in spelling we have only begun 
to learn about; we must help each other by working out careful 
approaches and tactful solutions—never involved, never stating 
two opposites in one breath, never muddled with exceptions, never 
abstracted from the simplest facts. 

If I have kept a bold front thus far in asserting my individual 
opinions, I will confess to a shaking of the knees when I turn to the 
next topic, the auditory element in spelling. On other points in 
this article I am well sustained by colleagues, but no one will go the 
whole way with me in declaring that less than 3 per cent of the 
errors common in school are caused by any auditory impressions. 
The whole world assumes that wrong pronunciation is the greatest 
cause of wrong writing. Probably the average layman has always 
taken it for granted that four-fifths of pupils’ errors are caused 
by poor hearing or poor enunciation. The world of textbooks 
confirms their assumption. All the propaganda for simplified 
spelling assumes that phonetic confusion causes written confusion. 
I have never met any agreement with my conviction that phonetics 
has almost nothing to do with wrong spelling. 
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The man who comes nearest to supporting me is John A. Lester, 
of the Hill School, whose thorough knowledge and very good sense 
is known to readers of the English Journal. His informing pam- 
phlet, ““A Spelling Review of the 750 Words Most Frequently Mis- 
spelled,’’ credits only 14 per cent of the errors to mispronunciation. 
Even so small a percentage as that will stagger most teachers and 
will appear to them as dubious as it is novel. Iam satisfied, however, 
that even 14 per cent is far too high. Eleven of these 110 words 
end in ant, ence, and the like; it is indicated that if we properly 
pronounced the a’s and e’s we should be able to spell correctly. Yet 
the Century marks all these a’s and e’s with two dots, meaning that 
“even in the mouths of the best speakers its sound is variable to, 
and in ordinary utterance actually becomes, the short #-sound.”’ 
Hence we see that entirely correct pronunciation of all these words 
will give no clue to the correct spelling. Of course we know that 
an unnatural stress on dent or ance will help to fix a spelling, but 
mispronunciation has not been the cause of the bad spelling. 
Similarly it is almost as true that even cultivated speech does not 
clearly indicate the troublesome letters in the following words of Mr. 
Lester’s list: equivalent, excellent, exhilarate, explanation, hypocrisy, 
incredible, inexpressible, interested, irresistible, laboratory, mathemat- 
ics, messenger, permissible, personal, prevalent, secretary, visible, 
nor in six other words ending in ally. Dictionaries may indicate 
clean-cut fullness for all these sounds, and perhaps cultivated 
people ought to make the sounds. I am not arguing those points. 
I am simply stating the fact that cultivated people do not, even in 
formal conversation, habitually make five syllables of laboratory 
or four of principally; such customary and accredited slurring is 
not mispronunciation and does not originate misspelling. I cannot 
guess (though this may be my ignorance) what phonetics has to 
do with the following words: breathe, brilliance, carburetor, democ- 
racy, lawyer, mahogany, systematic, thoroughly. How would precise 
pronunciation insure the right letters in thoroughly? (We may 
well note at this point that half the words in this list are much less 
common than the words in the other lists of the pamphlet, and that 
they are in no sense ordinary demons.) 

I can understand that the erroneous pronunciation of arctic might 
cause wrong spelling; so of recognize, sophomore, perspiration, and 
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perhaps ten others, i.e., about one seventh of the list, or 2 per cent 
instead of 14. Yet I have no proof of even this 2 percent. They 
are mere suppositions. Year after year my list of similar supposi- 
tions has grown shorter. For example, I always used to take it 
for granted that ‘‘preform” was due to mispronunciation, but 
repeated tests show that most boys who write “pre” say “‘per”’ as 
clearly asI do. Most boys who write “probally” say “probably.” 
A pupil who says “tragedy” just the way I do may quite likely 
persist in writing ‘‘tradegy,’’ and one who pronounces interest dis- 
tinctly in three syllables may have a fixed habit of writing it in two. 
“Evidentially ” and “‘finially”’ are common proofs that bad spelling 
may be entirely unrelated to the sounds that the writer makes 
when he speaks. Pupils who always put two ?’s in batter and scatter 
and fatter may, without ever having mispronounced the word, have 
a habit of putting two ?’s in /aier. Indeed the longer I live the less 
connection I can observe between sounds and written words. Have 
we ever tried to imagine what an intricate intellectual feat it is to 
recall sounds in one department of the brain, to convey these to 
some visual department, there to link them with visual symbols, 
and then to transliterate on paper? We teachers and investigators 
have always assumed such a process because we ourselves are 
habituated to it; but the average high-school student, even a fair 
speller, is likely to be quite unable to effect such a transformation. 
Every teacher knows how hard it is to convict of sin a pupil who 
has written ‘‘dirigable.”’ Tell him to pronounce gable, and he will 
give g the hard sound; but if you put diri in front of gable, he will 
revert to the soft g; he has no association of hard g with a following 
a. If occasionally I come upon a boy who has facility in representing 
sounds by letters, I always find that he has an alert mind and is a 
good speller; his occasional phonetic mistakes, even if ludicrous, 
are not typical, not persistent. 

Some of our most unphonetic words—like could, said, eye—are 
never demonic. I once dictated ‘‘The dove flew over the flood” 
to a class of twenty-one backward eighth-grade boys, most of whom 
were poor spellers; there was no misspelling of dove or flew, and only 
one of flood. 

But one of our shortest and most phonetic words, foo, is most 
devilishly demonic. In the spring of 1920 I dictated to seventy- 
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three boys (who were taking our school entrance examinations for 
grades 8-11) a sentence containing 400; it was read to them before 
they began to write and was given in short sections; after they had 
written, the sentence was read slowly, word by word, and they were 
required to follow with their pencils to check each word; I saw them 
checking, and I dwelt upon foo; yet twenty-nine misspelled it. 
One especially bright boy, who came from Horace Mann, misspelled 
no word but too. When I pointed to his mistake and asked if his 
teacher had never taught him that word, he flushed and snapped his 
fingers and said, “‘Gee!’’ He knew that his teacher was not at fault. 

It is no wonder that a man who has observed that sort of thing 
for two decades, who seldom can observe a phonetic effort, grows 
finally to be an utter skeptic about mispronunciaton as a cause 
of misspelling. I once tried to transfuse some of my skepticism 
into a teacher of history by the following experiment: I wrote the 
simplified form ‘‘Beotia” on the board in an empty classroom and 
covered it with a sheet of paper; after a class of thirty ninth-grade 
boys had filed in, they were told to look hard for five seconds when 
the paper was withdrawn; they st¢-ed with all their eyes; then 
while a teacher kept guard to see th.t nobody so much as whispered 
a pronunciation, the boys filed out to me in a corridor and one by 
one spoke the name (which, we learned later, not one of them had 
ever heard); fourteen began “Boe.” SBaotiais a demon to teachers 
of history, who believe to a man that wrong pronunciation causes 
the inversion of the first two syllables; yet here was proof that the 
inverting eye causes the tongue to twist. 

Was my historical friend persua ed? Not at all. An ancient 
assumption is proof against any suc’ trifling experiment. But the 
new knowledge of spelling—w " ~ \tn’t be dogmatic. 

Even a timid prophet we _.o predict that before many 
more years all principals anc. perintendents will subscribe to one 
article of the new knowledge—the requirement that only a few 
words, and those the commonest, shall receive much emphasis. [If in 
the next revision of the venerable Illinois Course there is still the 
ancient direction to ‘teach all the difficult words,’’ then the makers 
of the course will thereby prove themselves antiquated. Few 
teachers or administrators can spell ali the difficult words; we all 
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turn to a dictionary, do so unashamed, and are not rated down for 
ignorance of sarsaparilla or deliquesce. We are heartily ashamed 
if we make a mistake with effect or sure. Though the matter is of 
greatest moment, it is as yet only dimly apprehended. It can be 
graphically illustrated by a little story of the list of twenty words 
prepared by the late Mr. Pine, of the Gilman School: sateen, chap- 
eron, innuendo, repellent, inflammable, picnicking, bilious, desiccated, 
vilify, anoint, battalion, rarefy, inoculate, paraffine, caterpillar, sacri- 
legious, tonsillitis, comparison, embarrassment, dissipate. Nearly all 
these words are common, and we should all like to spell them cor- 
rectly; but only the extraordinary person is master of them; I have 
heard of one well-known principal of a large school who missed 
seventeen. Now for the story: In one school the principal, a good 
speller, missed seven; a ninth-grade boy, a poor speller, also missed 
seven. The principal had no reason for being depressed nor the 
boy for being elated, because such a test does not determine spelling 
ability. If it did, most teachers would be lost. The world does 
not judge us by our knowledse of the words that cultured people 
seldom write, but by our ha! tual correctness with words that we 
must often use. Schools have not adjusted themselves to this 
standard of real life. They must when the new knowledge prevails. 

Evidence comes from all sides that another matter will soon 
be generally agreed upon—realizing that words are not learned 
when they can be spelled in a list, nor even when they can be spelled 
in dictated sentences, but only when they are habitually formed 
correctly in the writing of letters and compositions. 

By what criterion should 4e list for study be framed? Should 
we collect words commonin “It correspondence, and so anticipate 
the later needs of the pupi ‘wn guess is decidedly no, for 
three reasons: (1) such a fis. ‘ether too long for mastery in 
school, (2) it must be utterly inac quate if it is shortened, (3) it 
would prevent the teaching of the few hundred words that are now 
frequently misspelled and that are immensely more common. The 
last reason should be decisive. Until our educational conditions 
are much improved, we should sacrifice a doubtful advantage for 
the great and permanent gain of knowing the common words 
perfectly. 
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How great that gain is, how it permeates and fructifies spelling 
ability for all the other thousands of words, is 1s mysterious as it is 
true. In theory it is preposterous; as a report from us who observe 
in the schools it is incredible to the layman; even we who report are 
dazed when we see in type what we have said. Yet I must believe 
it so long as I give credence to my senses. If any student can be 
trained to spell infallibly, while he composes a first draft, 300 
selected common words, and to form by correct, undeviating habit 
a dozen kinds of derivatives, he will never appear to be a poor speller. 
No one knows why that is true. We can only imagine some such 
process of education as this: Suppose a poorly trained student at the 
beginning of his ninth year; he is possessed by the ordinary legion 
of demons; the teacher exorcises “alright”’ and “‘to” and “‘seperate’’; 
of course they return again; again they are banished and the victim 
is warned that he will be penalized for a second return; he is penal- 
ized, grows wary, and finally is victorious. This petty conquest 
is significant, for education has begun, and the mind is adjusted to 
a new ideal of responsibility and power. When “stoped” and 
“discribe”? and “grammer” have been overcome, the mind has 
acquired a vital sense of caution; it can no longer write heedlessly, 
for at any moment one of the old enemies is likely to be encountered, 
and the least inattention may cause chagrin. When “trys” and 
“occured” and “‘Jone’s” are put to rout, the mind is motivated 
by a new and cogent sense of shame at its ignorance; it becomes 
hostile to demons and more resolute to oust them. Any student 
who has mastered, truly mastered, 50 common forms is highly 
educated in comparison with one who is slipping drowsily through 
5,000 nouns that produce no mental stimulus. The student who 
masters 100 forms has skill for mastering all forms. If he has the 
will to go on to a mastery of 300, he can be captain of his fate thence- 
forth. That is education; it is mental power. What seemed a 
dreary little arena of “‘only 300” will be shown by the new knowl- 
edge to be a conquest of Canaan. 
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A QUESTION OF PROPORTION 


CLARA FRANCES McINTYRE 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

I have been re-reading lately Professor Lounsbury’s clever 
article on Compulsory Composition in Colleges, which attracted 
considerable attention a few years ago. I can remember the stir 
of uneasiness with which many teachers of Freshman English 
faced its witty attack. Bowed though they were under the burden 
of compulsory themes, they yet realized that the rolling off of this 
burden would mean the loss of their reason for existence—that 
is, academic existence. 

Professor Lounsbury’s arguments contain much of truth. 
Incidentally, I think, they contain some things that are specious. 
I believe I could meet the article with some reasonable defense of 
Freshman English, if it needed any defense. But compulsory 
Freshman English has now become so firmly entrenched in our 
colleges that it would take a veritable cataclysm to dislodge it. 
Those of us who teach it have occasional reactionary moments in 
which we doubt its justice and its efficiency, but even we are not 
strong enough in the faith, or lack of faith, to take any active 
steps in opposition. 

Mr. Lounsbury’s ground of objection was that this system had 
failed to produce any great writers. Now, it may be true, as he 
said, that many people expected a wonderful literary revival as 
the fruit of compulsory teaching of composition. If they did 
expect this, their illogical expectations deserved to be disappointed. 
No genius has ever developed in any field from any amount of 
compulsory teaching. I think it is very probable that college 
students, taken en masse, write somewhat more clearly and correctly 
as the result of the practice which has been forced upon them. 
I do think, however, that Mr. Lounsbury was right when he insisted 
that the man of literary talent, who really wanted to write, received 
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less help in his development than he would have received had less 
time been spent on his mediocre and uninterested fellow-students. 

This brings me to the question which I wish to consider—a 
question somewhat different from the one which troubled Professor 
Lounsbury. What effect has compulsory composition for Fresh- 
men had upon English as an academic subject, compared with 
other subjects of the college curriculum ? 

In the first place, we may run into a theory which is often 
advanced—that English, whether one means the study of English 
literature or the practice of English composition, cannot be taught. 
Some of the conscientious objectors take the position that litera- 
ture, approached either from the creative or the appreciative side, 
is an art, and that an art can never be really communicated by 
one person to another. Some others maintain that an English 
student does nothing but read, and that he does not need a corps 
of teachers to help him read his mother-tongue. Those of our 
colleagues who are administering stiff doses of mathematics or 
science or historical fact look at our labors somewhat askance. 
‘*Why, all you can do,” they say, “‘is to give them pleasant books 
to read.”’ Professor Lounsbury himself, in the article I have men- 
tioned, comments on the fact that the ‘‘old, haphazard method” 
produced Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Bryant. 

Well, I will grant that Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Bryant 
would have appeared, whatever method their educators had 
followed. But Professor Lounsbury knew perfectly well, when 
he wrote those words, that reference to a group of men of special 
talent proves nothing. I will grant that, if all our college students 
came from homes where a love of good reading was encouraged, 
if it were as fashionable for people in general to read as it is to go 
to the movies, teachers of literature might find that they had 
comparatively little to do. Unfortunately, we all know that it 
is the exception, nowadays, to find a home, even a comfortable 
and refined home, where much reading is done. The tired business 
man and busy housewife read the headlines in the newspapers and 
perhaps skim a magazine, and complain that they never have 
time to read a book. Even in the homes of college professors, 
it is not unusual to find men who read little outside of their own 
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field, women who allow domestic and social duties to use up all 
their time and energy, and young people whose sole knowledge 
of literature, aside from what is offered them in school, is gleaned 
from the exploits of their favorite movie star. 

Even if we make our college students read books, then—if 
we do not succeed in giving them anything of social background, 
of linguistic history, of helpful philosophy—we are meeting a 
definite need. Most teachers of college English believe, however, 
that much more can be done; that a student can be made to under- 
stand the life of a certain period from its literature better than in 
any other way; that he can be shown the beauty and variety of 
his own language by seeing how masters have handled it; that, 
in short, the study of English may be looked upon both as a science 
and as an art, and that from both points of view it deserves a place 
in the curriculum. 

Now, granting this, assuming that scholarship in English is 
just as respectable as scholarship in any other subject, what is 
the bearing of compulsory Freshman English upon English scholar- 
ship in our colleges ? 

At first sight it might seem to give an unfair advantage to the 
English department. Members of other departments might say 
that the English instructors have a chance to get hold of every 
student who comes into the institution, and to influence him in the 
choice of a major subject. But how does it actually work out? 

The student comes into college knowing that, whatever else 
he may choose, one course will be thrust upon him. Owing to the 
natural perversity of human nature, the one thing which he has 
to take is the one thing which he longs te escape. As Mr. Louns- 
bury emphatically reiterates, the average student not only does 
not like to make the effort of writing, but has nothing at all to say. 
The insistence of his teacher that he shall say something arouses in 
him the dogged determination to “get by” with the output of as 
little energy as possible. 

What is the natural result? The Freshman’s idea of English 
as a college study is formed by his own experience. Freshman 
English has been held up to him as a bugbear, a sort of penance 
which he must endure. He goes through it, too often, without 
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any change of heart. When it is over, he feels that he has “‘done” 
English; he needs no more. Under other circumstances, he might 
have considered taking a course or two in literature, if only out 
of curiosity; now he thinks he has sampled the goods and the 
sample is enough. 

I have been thinking of the average Freshman, the one without 
any strong inclination in any direction. Take a student who has 
some real interest in reading and some slight talent for writing. 
He is in a class with many others who lack this interest and talent. 
Insensibly he absorbs something of their indifferent, perhaps 
contemptuous, attitude. He is ready for work which is beyond 
them, but, in a section which runs somewhere between twenty-five 
and forty students, his individual needs cannot be consulted. He 
is attracted by some other subject which has been more happily 
presented, and turns his back upon English study for the rest of 
his college course. 

Some few there are, of course, who have real talent for writing 
and real interest in literature. They cannot be daunted by any 
compulsory course in Freshman English; nay, they may even 
succeed in extracting some pleasure from it. But is there some- 
thing to be said against it, even from their point of view ? 

Professor Lounsbury has maintained that the compulsory sys- 
tem works an injury to the minority who do not have to be urged 
to write: 

Are such men, eager to learn, treated with any favor under our present 
compulsory system? On the contrary, it works them gross injury. Instead 
of receiving the special attention they have a right to demand, they receive, 
as a matter of,fact, just as much as is given to the heedless and hostile, and 
no more. 


He is considering, in this passage, their treatment while they 
are still in the Freshman class. As they go into more advanced 
courses, another question arises. In the larger universities, it is 
true, the compulsory composition is less disturbing to advanced 
work. ‘There is a small army of instructors who teach Freshman 
English and nothing else; most of the professors of higher rank 
are left free to conduct their special classes. But in the smaller 
institutions, where every member of the English department must, 
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perforce, take his share of Freshman teaching, there is a decided 
crippling of advanced work. Fewer courses can be offered, and those 
that are offered cannot be developed as fully as they might be, 
because the professor in charge is devoting more than half of his 
teaching hours to Freshman recitations and conferences, and con- 
siderable of his preparation time to the reading of Freshman themes. 
The result is that the student who is ready to do scholarly work and 
able to become a credit to the department cannot be given the 
careful guidance and help which he has a right to expect. 

These, then, may be said to be the dangers which the English 
department incurs under the present system. In the first place, 
students are prejudiced against the subject, so that they do not 
make free election of English courses as they do of courses in other 
departments. In the second place, students of real talent who 
elect English as their major are likely to get less care and attention 
than students majoring in other departments, because the time 
of the English professors is crowded with Freshman work. In 
the third place, we may add that professors of English are less 
likely to have time for original writing or work in scholarly research 
than their brethren in other departments, for obvious reasons. 

I am aware that any consideration of this sort opens up the 
whole vexed question of our educational ideals. Are we fully 
satisfied with a purely democratic system which believes in helping 
the whole mass of college students a little, even if it prevents us 
from giving more to the exceptional few? The great criticism of 
our colleges is that we do not turn out many men of exceptional 
ability, such as we find among the graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; that, while our general level is higher, we have few who 
reach the summits of achievement. 

Without trying to pronounce at all on this general question, 
I feel that perhaps the study of English has suffered more than 
any other, and, paradoxically, because of its admitted importance. 
No other subject is required of every college student, whatever 
his course or his capabilities. No other department has to deal 
with such vast numbers of people who are there whether they wish 
it or not, and who, in many cases, have only one interest in the 
study—a desire to get a passing grade. 
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I have not intended this paper as a protest against Freshman 
English. I am altogether too uncertain in my own mind to do 
anything so direct as to utter a protest. I have meant merely 
to call attention to a side of the situation which I think is not 
often emphasized—the way in which English scholarship as a whole 
is likely to suffer from the large amount of attention which is 
given to this one compulsory year. Something should be done to 
prevent the whole English course from being overbalanced, so that 
the main energy of the department goes into labor with students 
who are comparatively indifferent and uninterested. Enough 
instructors should be provided to keep the burden of Freshman 
English from weighing so heavily that the department cannot 
maintain an honorable place in scholarship and in creative work. 

Whether the Freshman course itself can be so developed as to 
interest the average student more is another question. Those 
of us who are teaching it exhaust our energy and invention in trying 
to give it a wider appeal. How many Freshmen would take 
English if they were not compelled to do so is another question still. 
Perhaps English teachers would be the last ones who would risk 
putting the question to the test. 
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STEVENSON AS A POINT OF DEPARTURE 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
High School, Summit, New Jersey 

In the Gilbert School at Winsted, Connecticut, my third-year 
English class was made up as follows: First, a vocational division 
of fifteen pupils almost unanimous in their enjoyment of literary 
study; as these were to study the history of English literature in 
the fourth year, I gave them modern essays for supplementary 
reading. Second, a commercial section of thirty-three, few enjoy- 
ing literary work; as these were to have no literature in the fourth 
year, I gave them a selected list of early essayists along with modern 
writings. A few boys were persistently hostile to good literature. 
I allowed free expression of opinion and we waged many battles. 
This was not a matter of discipline and not a reaction against my 
personality, for I had the friendship and good will of most of these 
boys outside of school. 

In studying Stevenson’s Travels With a Donkey and An Inland 
Voyage the class used much biographical and illustrative material 
about the man and his works. Without making it a requirement, 
I was able to induce nearly every pupil to read some other book 
by Stevenson. In class we selected beautiful bits of description, 
unusual phraseology, humor; and noted Stevenson’s way of 
stopping to philosophize over incidents and character. This was 
done by way of illumination until the class came to realize these 
traits easily and naturally. 

At the end of the study, after due notice and very careful 
assignment, the pupils wrote themes about real or imaginary trips. 
imitating Stevenson’s manner. By imitation I do not mean any 
slavish adoption of phrases, but the use of picturesque images, 
interpolated humor, and an expression of their own views of life. 
The resulting themes were in all cases the best of the year; all 
were above the passing mark; C and B were common grades, 
and there were more As than usual. I was interested to note 
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that the more difficult section, which had not always enjoyed 
Stevenson—one boy liked An Inland Voyage, but was so over- 
whelmed at the silliness of walking about the country with a donkey 
that he didn’t enjoy the Travels—this section carried out the 
assignment fully as well as the other group, which had always been 
a delight. I decided that the commercial section had absorbed 
a great deal, though sometimes reluctantly. It is probable also 
that a painstaking and enthusiastic assignment evoked a maximum 
of effort from the class. 

Along with the study of Stevenson, as well as after it, I began 
to introduce modern essays, the class having access to an excellent 
school library. I encouraged them to browse around (nothing 
daunted by the fact that one girl wrote she had learned to ‘“‘drowse 
in the library”), to become familiar with different books and 
authors, and to read much of what they liked best. I often read 
in class parts of essays to whet the appetite. 

At first I caught their fancy with humorous sketches; we grew 
hilarious over ‘‘In the Chair.” (Aélantic Classics; Series 1). 
Later, more serious writing was taken up, such as war addresses, 
and Bryce’s ‘“‘Hindrances to Good Citizenship.”’ I was not suc- 
cessful with Strunsky’s sketches because these pupils were too 
far from city life to aprreciate his work. I often referred the class 
to current magazine sketches and essays. 

Some of the most useful essays and collections are: 


Allantic Classics (Series 1 and 2). 

Crothers, The Gentle Reader. 

Democracy Today (Scott Foresman & Co.). 
Hagedorn, You Are the Hope of the World. 
Lincoln, Letters and Addresses. 

Palmer, Self-Cultivation in English. 
Schauffler, The Joyful Heart. 

Tanner (ed.), Essays and Essay-Writing. 
van Dyke, Days Off; Fisherman’s Luck. 
Woodbridge, The Jonathan Papers. 


Some of the essays of Bacon, Lamb, Addison, and Steele were 
read. I tried to make the class more eager by telling them bits 
about the essays and by encouraging class discussion. I found 
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that the pupils’ own responses to their reading stimulated other 
pupils much more than my own remarks. 

At different times I had the pupils write answers to these 
questions: What have you gained from the study of Stevenson ? 
What have you gained from your essay reading? Which essay did 
you like best? Why did you like it? 

Below are some uncorrected answers, a representative selection 
from the group. I have purposely included the most discouraging 


answers. 
A 

I haven’t gained a thing [from Stevenson]. I do not like Stevenson’s 
style of writing and I do not like his essays. The book I read I didn’t like 
because there was so much dialect in it as to make it almost unintelligible. 

I read Lantern Bearers and essays in Island Nights Entertainment. I 
didn’t like them very well but I think Stevenson wrote some better essays 
than some of the ones just before him. 

[With A I didn’t win the fight.] 


B 


I have learned a great deal from Stevenson’s writings. He makes one 
feel that life is worth living. He intimates that deep reading and a good 
education are necessary, and his ideas and views of many subjects set me to 
thinking. He shows us by cheery nature that everything isn’t wrong just 
because we may be—{unfinished]. 

Intensive Living [C. Comer]. I was interested in it because it was so 
true. It was a very serious essay telling of a woman who moved from a small 
cottage to a mansion, and a good deal of the author’s philosophy was brought 
in. What I got from it was that we should consider how large a house we can 
humanize before buying or building it. 


[Concerning ‘Intensive Living”] The essay discussed the way people 
could make a home. A small house and have it homely is better than a palace 
and have everything seem icy and uncomfortable... . . The style was 
serious and practical. I was greatly interested in the essay because it was 
exactly right, I think, in all the statements which are true to life. 

[She keeps house, on a forlorn farm, for her drunkard father and several 
small brothers and sisters.] 


D 
I like all of Stevenson’s works except the “Inland Voyage.” The Travels 
With a Donkey were good. It showed the resolute fighting spirit of the man 
undertaking a strenuous journey on foot even while fighting a terrible disease- 
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His essays on the South Sea are good they show the real spirit of democracy 
pervading Stevenson. Even on his death bed he was trying to write a book. 
Stevenson shows the regular bulldog tenacity of the British when odds are 
against them and death is near. I dont exactly know what I have gained 
from reading Stevenson but I have gained something. 

I have read outside of class the entire book Fisherman’s Luck and in the 
book Day’s Off also by VanDyke. In Days Off I read ‘His Other Engage- 
ment” and Days Off. The first named was the best. I also read Democracy 
Today which is the driest, bunch of reading material outside of some old fossil- 
ized ones like Elia or Studies [Bacon, I think he means] I have read. Fisher- 
man’s Luck is a real book and the author I think is a real man. He shows it 
when he writes of the “Critical Moment.” But some man like Bacon or Rus- 
kin they are worse than poison. [The ideas here are naive; but the remark- 
able thing to me is that D, who was almost hopeless in mechanics, could write 
with so few errors]. 

E 

(“The Saturday Night Bath”’] I was interested in it because it is the way 

we used to do when I lived on a farm. 


F 


(‘The Saturday Night Bath”’] It tells about the way country folks have 
to struggle to keep clean, tells about different methods and hindrances in this 
task. It gives a very good idea of the difficulties that confront the country 
people in general. 

G 

Our study of Stevenson has been very interesting and valuable tome. For 
the first thing I have become more closely connected with nature and I observe 
carefully the beauties of field, forest and brook as I have never done before. 

The second thing I have gained is the style of description. Stevenson 
used descriptive adjectives which I have carefully studied and if ever I have an 
essay published I expect to use descriptive adjectives also. [Bless his heart! 
He wrote a travel sketch that showed sincere love of nature and splendid 
powers of observation. His comment is characteristic and entirely unaffected.} 


H 


By reading Stevenson I have found out that telling of a trip, or relating 
a series of incidents need not be dry. I think I had gained a wider knowledge 
of descriptions and would be able to judge them better after having read the 
“Inland Voyage” and “‘ Travels With a Donkey.”’ I think I have also learned 
some [thing] about the clever use of good adjectives and also how to insert 
little bits of humor. Stevenson also points out [?] how much the use of 
metaphors, idioms, and similes adds to his descriptions. I think the best 
thing that I gained from Stevenson’s readings was the knowledge that things 
that look the driest at first glance are usually the best when you get [through] 
reading them. 
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“Indolence’”’—Bryce. He says that as a whole, the American people 
are lazy in both public and private matters. He criticizes their lack of activity 
in public affairs. He thinks everyone ought to be more ready to serve the 
public in political matters. He writes very practically and seriously. I was 
very much interested in the essay. As Bryce is an Englishman he can criti- 
cize our methods from an outsider’s viewpoint. I think a great deal of 
what he says is true. If everyone were ready to codperate with his neighbor 
in bringing better methods into the United States the conditions would be 
much better than they are. 


These answers were written hurriedly and are often crude; 
many of the pupils had not the mental equipment of college-pre- 
paratory students. The chief value of these comments is their 
suggestiveness; they mark pitfalls and advertise interesting path- 
ways. There is no doubt, however, that Stevenson may success- 
fully open the road to the enjoyment and the appreciation of the 
familiar essay. 
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SYSTEMATIZING INSTRUCTION IN RHETORIC 


JAMES H. FULWIDER 
Onarga Military School, Onarga, Illinois 


The efficiency of American industries has been increased remark- 
ably during the last ten years by a systematization of processes. 
A somewhat similar systematization may be applied to educational 
methods. At the Onarga Military School the English department 
has found that instruction in high-school rhetoric and composition 
may be systematized with highly gratifying results. 

Of course care must be taken to avoid dehumanization. Stu- 
dents cannot be handled as mechanically as iron ingots. In English, 
especially, the instructor should encourage and not inhibit individu- 
ality. He should induce the student to express his own personality 
in composition, an art; he should also require the student to 
familiarize himself with the rules of rhetoric, a science. 

If the student is to make progress in these two branches of the 
subject, he must first of all recognize his shortcomings. He must 
realize exactly where his mistakes lie. One of the first functions 
of the teacher, then, is to aid him in discovering his errors. 

Practically all of the errors committed by the high-school 
English student are included in the following list of theme elements: 
grammar, punctuation, sentence structure, paragraph structure, 
theme organization, diction, spelling. 

If the student copies this list on the back of each theme he writes, 
he may be graded definitely upon each theme element. Let us 
assume that, in a certain theme, a student makes mistakes in 
grammar, punctuation, diction, and spelling. The instructor 
considers the number and the importance of the mistakes, and notes 
in the list of theme elements how much is to be deducted from the 
grade for the mistakes of each type. This shows the student 
exactly why he gets the grade he does. He is shown, in this 
instance, that if he is to improve his writing and raise his grade he 
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must make special efforts to write grammatically, punctuate 
properly, use appropriate words, and spell correctly. Grading on 
this system is much more effective than is giving a general grade 
for the theme as a whole. 

There are five other elements in the high-school theme to be 
considered. These, too, may be listed with the others on the back 
of each theme and may be graded. They are as follows: effective- 
ness, improvement, penmanship, apparent preparation, subject- 
matter. 

These twelve elements are very general, however, and many of 
them may refer to a number of varieties of possible errors. Under 
the head of punctuation we naturally include the use of the comma, 
the period, and the ten other symbols. It is to these and similar 
details of rhetoric that the attention ot the student must next be 
directed. 

This is done by the use of an individual card for each student. 
On this card are listed all of the specific kinds of errors made by the 
student in his themes. The card is kept by the student, and as 
new errors in his themes are indicated by his instructor he adds 
these to the list on his card. 

Thus one function of the instructor is completed. He has 
pointed out to the student his shortcomings in English. 

The next step is to show the student how to overcome these 
defects. This is done by referring him to the specific sections in 
the text which deal with theme elements he has misused. These 
reefernces are noted on the student’s card, as follows: 


GERALD PERRY 


Comma: § 221-230. 
Reference: § 55-61. 
Capitalization: § 275-283. 
Coherence: § 143-148. 
Redundance: § 123-125. 


The student is required to learn the substance of the sections 
listed on his card. For example, if the comma appears on his card 
because he has misused it, he is required to learn the rules governing 
the use of the comma as stated in his text. As he familiarizes 
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himself with the elements of rhetoric and no longer makes mistakes 
of a certain kind which he formerly made, these elements may be 
crossed off his card. And as new mistakes appear in his themes, 
these and references to rules applying to them are added to the list. 

Just before writing a theme the student is required to read his 
card. He is cautioned to be especially careful not to repeat the 
errors he has made in previous themes. 
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Thus far the system is more or less mechanical. Through it 
the instructor has pointed out to the student his mistakes in 
rhetoric. He has indicated and required him to learn certain rules, 
the observance of which will eliminate mistakes. What is perhaps 
the most difficult task, that of inspiring the student to do his best 
work at all times and to strive for more than mechanical perfection, 
remains. 

This can best be accomplished by an individual conference with 
each student, to be held once a week. In this conference the 
instructor suggests how the student’s themes may be improved 
and encourages him to develop his individuality in them. The 
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conference may have a remarkably stimulating effect upon the 
student. 

On the back of his card the student is to plot his theme grades, 
as is illustrated in Figure 1. This shows him what progress he is 
making in the subject. This phase of the system is valuable 
because it makes evident to him the highest kind of competition— 
competition with himself. It enables him to see at a glance exactly 
what kind of work he is doing, and whether he has been improving. 
It makes theme grades seem more real and vital to him. 

It will be seen that this slight systematization of instruction 
in rhetoric and composition, instead of dehumanizing the process 
and destroying individuality, tends rather to develop individu- 
ality and to consider the specific needs of each student. Gram- 
matically correct and effective self-expression is the goal which a 
system of this nature helps the English student reach. 

This system is not intended in any way to supplant the routine 
classroom drill in the fundamentals of rhetoric and composition. 
To adopt it one need not make any change in his methods of 
instruction. It is to be used as an auxiliary to the usual process 
of instruction. The English department of the Onarga Military 
School has found that it enables the student to progress with 
greater rapidity and thoroughness. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS AND PRONUNCIATION 


E. LEIGH MUDGE 
State Normal School, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


If the interest which in the days of our fathers was centered in 
oral spelling might be rehabilitated today in the form of interest 
in correct pronunciation, what a blessing it would be to good 
English speech! Oral spelling, while its emphasis was measurably 
carried over into written spelling, was largely a waste of time and 
energy. In practice, words are never spelled, save as they are 
written; and a better pedagogy would have made spelling a written 
exercise rather than oral. But doubtless the chief value of the oral 
spelling match was as a social diversion. Spoken words never involve 
spelling, but they always involve pronunciation, and this fact has 
been painfully disregarded in many of ourschools. Written spelling 
is important, though the average person writes relatively little. 
In view of the fact that our language is very largely spoken rather 
than written, is it not clear that pronunciation is of at least equal 
importance with spelling? ‘Whether a child has acquired good or 
bad speech, has been left to the accident of association,” says a 
recent volume on speech training.’ It is generally true that there is 
little attention to definite pronunciation training, although speech is 
perhaps the most common criterion of personality as well as a distinct 
aid to important mental processes. 

The high-school age is late for the acquisition of habits of speech, 
but more can be accomplished then than at any later time. It 
should certainly be the desire of the high school to correct the many 
faults of pronunciation which commonly persist until this time. 
An experiment with pronunciation was recently undertaken by an 
English teacher* in a relatively small high school, in co-operation 
with the writer. The students of the first three high-school years 

tMargaret G. Blanton and S. B. Blanton, “Speech Training for Children,” 
Century, New York, 1919. 

2 Miss Alice I. Gordon, of Mankato, Kansas. 
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were tested carefully as to their pronunciation of the following 
list of twenty words: worshiped, superiority, family, barbarous, 
carelessness, interest, education, individual, engagement, recog- 
nized, usual, probably, Westminster, athletics, particular, newsboy, 
poor, allowance, student, figure. 

The average number of errors per person for each of the three 
classes is given below, together with the average errors for the boys 
and girls separately. In the first-year class there were 12 girls 
and 10 boys, in the second year 18 girls and 9g boys, and in the third 
year 12 girls and 8 boys. 


Average Errors 


per Person 
10.1 
6.9 


It will be observed that there is relatively little relation between 
accuracy of pronunciation and class rank, although some progress 
appears discernible. A distribution by school grades seems more 
significant. The grades in this school are indicated by numbers, 
I, 2, 3, etc., Grade 1 being the best. The following table shows 
the average errors per person by grade groups for each of the 
three classes and for the total of all the classes. 


Average Errors 


per Person 
10.3 
10.1 
5.5 
Second year, Grade 3 or below................ 9.5 
4.0 
Third year, Grade 3 or below.................. 9.0 
Total of classes, Grade 3 or below.............. 9.7 
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Evidently there is a close relationship between mental efficiency 
as represented in school grades and the ability to distinguish and 
reproduce correct pronunciation. At best, however, considering 
the fact that these pupils are nearing the end of the plastic stage 
of ready habit formation, the proportion of errors is distressingly 
high. The larger part of training in pronunciation should be done 
a long time before the high-school years, but it is evident that 
much remains to be done by the teachers of secondary English. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN AN ENGLISH CLASS 


In a Senior class in English in which we habitually discussed occupa- 
tional topics I discovered one girl and one boy aiming fairly directly at 
a stage career. Neither of these students applied himself closely to 
school work. The boy, naturally serious in temperament, concentrated 
most of his attention on his outside vocal study and on his regular 
engagements at evening entertainments; the girl, rather trifling in 
temperament, concentrated only on theatrical magazines and school 
dramatics. Each of these students had well-marked interests and a 
definite object. Yet neither saw the close connection between many 
of his school studies and his favored profession. 

Since these two students were unfailingly amiable, and since with 
the class in general I found I could be exceedingly informal and personal 
in the discussion of problems of everyday life, I was able, without giving 
any embarassment to the two pupils most concerned, to have the class 
discuss the relation between their school work and a stage career in an 
unusually frank manner. I began by referring the girl to an interview 
with Frieda Hempel which was reported in Musical America. In this 
interview Frieda Hempel pointed out that one cause for the failure of 
many singing actresses to rise in opera was overemphasis on pure voice 
culture to the neglect of linguistic training and of minute, persistent 
study of the dramatic work in question as a picture of the human soul 
and of life itself. Work—intelligent work based on long, broad educa- 
tion—was, according to Madame Hempel, the sine qua non of success, 
despite the opera singer’s opulence of voice and of temperament. 

This article enlightened my gir] pupil to a surprising degree, and as 
a result of her reaction the class gave serious consideration to the ne- 
cessity of education in preparation for the stage. 

Beginning with a consideration of opera singers—singing actors and 
actresses—they discovered the linguistic training necessary and thus saw 
better the value of French and German. They were surprised to find 
that Titta Ruffo gave the best of his time and ability to mastering the 
character of the introspective Hamlet for the opera of that name which 
was then being acclaimed in Chicago. They found that Geraldine 
Farrar, with Amato and other singers concerned, had applied herself to 
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a most detailed study of the political and social life of the Napoleonic 
period in preparation for the opera Madame San-Gene. They thus 
began to see how much study of the play itself with all its historical and 
social background is undertaken by an artist months before the first 
rehearsal. They saw also how much important controversy is aroused 
by a seemingly slight innovation in costume, and how essential it is 
that an artist have definite literary and historical knowledge on which to 
base his innovation. All these new points of view the students gathered 
by reading current issues of musical magazines such as Musical America 
and The Musical Courier. 

Passing to the concert stage, they found, especially by examining 
reviews, how strictly concert singers were held to account for enuncia- 
tion in foreign languages and for interpretation of spiritual moods. Look- 
ing up the lives of some of these singers, they found what prolonged 
academic education many of them, notably the Americans, had received. 

In their consideration of the legitimate stage, they discovered that 
here, particularly, the intelligence which comes from broad human 
education counts, and that the deeper one’s insight into literature, 
into countries and nations in their present and past civilization, the 
larger, truer, and more individual one’s dramatic interpretation will 
be. Taking Macbeth, which they were then studying, the students con- 
sidered some of the innumerable puzzles in the interpretation of lines and 
of characters. They looked up also what commentators had recorded 
on variations in interpretation among great actors and actresses. 

Thus, after very limited study and discussion, the class in general 
and my two students in particular saw with surprise and enthusiasm 
that the intelligent actor’s life is a life of study; that his study is based 
on just such training in language, literature, and history as a progressive 
school provides; and that to interpret human nature on the stage most 
fully one needs all the training he can secure in such cultural and human 
subjects as literature, French, German, history, and the social sciences. 

WILLIAM F, LINEHAN 


Soutu Boston HicH SCHOOL 
Boston, Mass. 


A DIFFERENT HALLOWE’EN PLAY 


The great witches scene in Macbeth has been used year after year 
to give the Hallowe’en celebration a literary flavor, and our students 
have a lurking suspicion that Shakespeare was the only good dramatist. 
To show that other European literatures contain plays as adaptable and 
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interesting to young students as the English, we presented for our 
Hallowe’en play the troll scene from Peer Gynt (Act II, scene 6). Ibsen 
was thus brought before their attention, and an effective novelty was 
added to the round of conventional Hallowe’en dramatic and other 
entertainments. 

Grieg’s number “In the Hall of the Mountain King,” from the first 
Peer Gynt suite, supplied the music, and the scene itself gave ample 
opportunity for mischievous jollity in the chasing of Peer by the trolls. 
Several speeches concerning the seduction of the troll-king’s daughter 
were cut. The staging was changed somewhat to adapt it to school 
presentation; the predominant color was, of course, green, but gilt 
trimmings were added to distinguish the king and the courtiers, the 
witches were in gray, and the troll maidens were inrose. The king had 
a brown seat, and the background was supplied by brown screens. 
Although the dance and music of the troll maidens were burlesques of 
those arts, yet a green Irish harp was used to add some pleasing element 
to the scene, and the whole effect was attractive. 

Because of the unfamiliarity of the audience with the drama itself, 
the following explanation was made by a troll counselor before the music 
and the play were presented: 

Ladies, gentlemen, fellow-students, and trolls: Instead of showing you 
witches of the well-known home-made English or American variety this 
Hallowe’en night, we Freshmen college students will exhibit a nineteenth-century 
species of supernatural beings—Norwegian trolls from the second act of Peer 
Gynt. This play by Henrik Ibsen is a long dramatic poem having as its chief 
figure one of the half-mythical and fantastic personages from the peasant life 
of Norway. It is really a great mixture of fun, picturesqueness, reckless 
fancy, symbolism, and satire. The Norwegians are here caricatured as a 
people who in smug contentment are “to themselves enough,” and therefore 
they praise everything that is their own, however insignificant it may be; they 
shrink from all decisive action; and they have for their national vice a tendency 
to fantastication and braggadocio. You will notice the bragging of the Dovré 
king when Peer does not like the drink the trolls give him: 


“Ask not if its taste be sour or sweet; 
The main matter is, and you mustn’t forget it, 
It’s all of it home-brewed.” 


But this satire upon egoism, narrowness, and self-sufficiency need not be 
restricted to the Norwegians; we Americans can well consider whether instead 
of “being ourselves,’’ we are not merely “to ourselves enough.” 

Peer himself is a selfish, vain, lazy, sly young peasant rogue. He has for 
his ideal the utterly selfish gratification of his own individuality—regardless 
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of all the rest of the world. He really has no character at all; he is simply a 
bundle of appetites, desires, fancies, and shadows of ideas. The adventure 
of Peer’s that we present tonight is his brief sojourn in the land of the trolls, 
those queer, spiteful, perverse little green people who live under the Rondé 
hill. They are a sort of Norwegian elves or mischievous dwarfs, ruled over by 
the old Dovré king. Peer seduced this king’s daughter and followed her to 
the hall of the mountain king, where he found himself surrounded by the two 
old troll counselors, the three troll maidens, the three troll witches, and a group 
of lively little troll imps. The self-satisfied, shrewd old king and.his strange 
company try to transform Peer into a troll, and they come near succeeding, 
for only the sound of Christian church bells saves him from the imps who 
chase him around the hall. 

Edward Grieg, the great, well-loved Norwegian composer, was a friend of 
Ibsen, for whose play of Peer Gynt he wrote incidental music. This, Grieg 
later arranged in two suites, often played by orchestras as well as pianists. 
The last number of the first Peer Gynt suite—‘In the hall of the King of the 
Dovré Mountains’”—is a perfect interpretation in music of this scene. The 
pompous, jerky, prancing little melody that is repeated insistently in different 
keys and in rather monotonous counterpoint until it accelerates to a great 
whirling sweep of elfish frenzy pictures most artistically the mood of this scene 
where the trolls chase Peer Gynt. 

GERALDINE P. DILLA 

ALABAMA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

MONTEVALLO, ALA. 


ILLUSTRATING THE CLASSICS 

One helpful laboratory device in high-school literature classes is 
that of illustrating. This idea had long been with me in vague form; 
but it had not developed beyond an embryonic stage until I got into a 
high school in which the annual spring exhibit was an established event. 
Even then it served only as a disturber of my mental peace until three 
weeks before the exhibit, when a notice from the office of the regulations 
and the amount of space to which we were “limited,” with apologies for 
limitations, made me realize that something must be done at once. 
Evidently we were supposed to have much more than could go into the 
space allotted us, and were supposed to make judicious selections! Also, 
it was at the end of the year, when we needed every recitation period 
to finish the work and to review. 

To meet the difficulty in my American Literature classes, I made 
every pupil responsible for an exhibit of one author, period, or type of 
literature. Thus, in addition to the well-known literary figures of 
America, we had the Revolutionary, Colonial, and Gothic literature 
illustrated. The pupils were free to use their imaginations and their 
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initiative as they saw fit. The result was a large and attractive exhibit, 


the collection of which did not, at any time, interfere with the regular 

class work. There were some freehand drawings by our few artists: : 
drawings of the old Manse, of Sir Launfal, of the kitchen in Snowbound. ‘ F 
There was a Joel Chandler Harris booklet prepared, with silhouette  . 
pictures of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and the Tar Baby. Those boys who ~ 
did good mechanical work made copies of the New England Primer, and 

sample pages from the Bay Psalm Book; others who had no skill with . 
their fingers, ransacked magazines, and mounted pictures from them ta 
which seemed representative of the poems or stories that we had read. ' 
Each mounted picture bore its own quotation. The girl having Gothic a 
literature in charge got up a booklet decorated with gargoyles. The rs, 
pages contained a definition of Gothic fiction, the list of American a 


writers who come under that head, with a reason for the classification ; 
and a typical illustration for each. Poe’s page, of course, had a black £ 
cat; Hawthorne’s a witch, Cooper’s an Indian. 

In my English literature class, I appointed committee chairmen, : 
who selected their own committees, each group being responsible for 
the illustration of one period of English literature. Little was done here 
beyond the mounting of pictures of literary men and landmarks in 
England. However, even in this, initiative was displayed. Thus, the 
Elizabethan Committee, in addition to the display of pictures, added 
Queen Elizabeth herself, going to considerable trouble to look up 
Elizabethan costumes, and to dress a doll accordingly. The Committee ‘ 
of the Romantic Revival added two lines below the picture of each poet, é | 
in which the poet’s own words summarize his character or his attitude 
toward life. Wordsworth’s attitude toward Nature was brought out 
in the lines: 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Burns was labled: 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. Fé 


Keats’ aestheticism found expression in 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty, 
And that is all you need to know. 


The Victorian Committee added below each picture a statement of the 
one thing for which the writer stood most forcibly. 

In addition to the work of the committees, I required from each 
pupil the preparation of a chart, showing the literary periods, their a 
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dates, their tendencies, and their writers. This served the double purpose 
of exhibit and review. 

This year I am requiring more original work from my English 
literature class. At the end of each literary period, I ask the pupils for 
illustrations. Usually a list of suggestions for this work is posted on 
the bulletin. In order to reach the talent of all in the class, the list is 
divided into three groups—one containing suggestions for freehand 
work; one, for mechanical drawing or lettering; and one, simply for 
mounted pictures. The class, however does not confine itself to the 
list, the purpose of which is merely suggestive. This assignment is 
made a week before it is due, so that the pupils may be studying the 
period from a visualizing standpoint. 

At the end of the Anglo-Saxon period, this fall, the class handed in 
freehand work of monks copying manuscripts, copies of old illustrations 
from the manuscript of Caedmo | diagrams of the typical Anglo-Saxon 
mead-hall, the Lord’s Prayer in the Old English vernacular, mounted 
pictures representing the mons -rs of the forest, the lair of Grendel, 
the bleakness of the country, sea scenes, and Saxon warriors. 

The Anglo-Norman age was _ jre thoroughly illustrated. The god 
Thor and Sir Galahad were offered in water colors. There were diagrams 
showing the sources of the English language, pictures (freehand) of 
Norman castles, and of the wonders se2n by Sir John Mandeville; and 
mounted pictures of Robin Hoo .. FK.ing Arthur, and typical Norman 
scenes. Chaucer’s period brough. + ctures of his pilgrims, a diagram of 
Tabard Inn, a mounted picture of ,ilgrims at the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket, and many loans of groups of the Pilgrims. 

Very little has been required from the Elizabethan period beyond 
diagrams of the theater and stage. Otherwise I have myself furnished 
most of the illustrative material for this age. I have mounted and 
used many pictures of Shakespearian stars playing in the réles of those 
characters whom we have been studying. These have attracted a 
great deal of attention and caused some discussion as to the proper 
interpretation of the characters. Other pictures have been brought 
in voluntarily. 

Illustrative material furnished by the pupils I have found quite 
helpful in holding the interest, aiding in visualization, and in 
camouflaging a review. 

FLORA SNYDER 


HicH ScHOooL 
Str. JosepH, MICHIGAN 
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BOOST YOUR HOME TOWN! 


The results of our recent “Boost Buffalo” week have been so sat- 
isfactory that we feel eager to share with others what proved to be a most 
excellent plan. I will write only of the part assigned to the high school 
by our superintendent, Mr. Hartwell. He believes that “it is the 
spirit of the people who inhabit a city that determines the future. No 
city whose people consistently look for its desirable features and con- 
stantly and intelligently show their enthusiasm and love for it can fail 
to become a highly desirable place in which to live.” . 

Through class discussions, oral reports, addresses in assembly, 
posters, newspaper articles, etc., our boys and girls became familiar 
with the advantages of our city. This knowledge was imparted to those 
at home and abroad in the following manner: the pupils of Hutchinson- 
Central High School wrote letters to* he editors of all papers in cities 
of a population of 8,000; Masten Pa’ pupils wrote to the presidents 
of the boards of education; South lark to the postmasters; Tech- 
nical to the mayors; and Lafayette to’t 1e presidents of the chambers of 
commerce. 

The letters were written on att’. ive stationery prepared by the 
School Department. Each student wrote with real interest, first, 
because through the class discussions and oral reports he had some- 
thing to write; and, second, bezaus> he had someone, other than his 
instructor, to whom to write. I fa tte sent about thirteen hundred 
letters and received about three h1 wed replies. 

These replies, which were received with delight by the students, 
were read in their several classes by the proud recipients; and after 
this reading, the letters were posted in the corridors, where they were 
eagerly read by faculty, students, and visitors. 

Before the letters were sent, the teachers did some censoring, for 
we did not want it to be known that “Buffalo is at the bottom of the 
Great Lakes’’; but we planned to have the letter the student’s own, be 
he Freshman or Senior. 

What were some of the results? An increased interest in letter- 
writing, a knowledge of our own and other cities, and a determination 
to be builders of a bigger, better city. As our correspondents have 
intimated, it has also been a plan that has reflected much credit upon our 


city schools. 
EvuGENIA E. SAGE 


LAFAYETTE HiGH SCHOOL 
BuFFALo, N.Y. 
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MY HOBBY! 

The other day, while strolling with a friend, whom I will call Percival, 
I noticed two men standing and conversing on the street corner. 

One of the men continually raised his right hand above his head 
every time he spoke, and Percival noticing this, said to me, ‘‘ Now my 
dear friend, observe those two men over there, observe especially the 
shorter one who keeps raising his hand all the time, and suddenly 
lowers it again, and glances around him, blushing furiously meanwhile. 
Now—lI will tell you the reason for his queer actions,” here Percival 
threw out his chest and looked prominent, ‘‘ That man rides to and from 
work on a street car, and is so used to hanging on straps, that he some- 
times raises his hands above his head unconsciously, searching for some- 
thing to steady himself with.” 

“No, Percival, no,” I answered, “You are altogether mistaken in 
your deductions. Let me explain to you the reason—That man married 
a school teacher and she makes him raise his hand every time he wants to 
speak, and so he has gotten into the hab—,”’ but Percival was gone,— 
disappeared. 

Yes sir, and if I had not selected observation as my hobby, I might 
have believed Percival’s version of it. And it was all so very simple, 
the man had such a haunted look—and he carried a grammar book 
under his left arm. 


SPRING HAS COME 
The flowers are growing in the grass, 
And the little streams are clear as glass. 
The trees are full of birds that sing, 
The climbing vine makes a lovely swing. 
The boats are on the river now, 
It seems as if I don’t know how 
The spring has come so soon. 

ELEANOR HATCH? 


t An excerpt from an eleventh-grade theme written by Alex R. Toth in the Long- 
wood High School, Cleveland. 

2 The writer was a nine-year-old pupil in the sixth grade of the Walker School, 
Rockford, Illinois. The poem was sent in by Miss Clara Brown, Santa Inez, Cali- 
fornia. 
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ODYSSEUS AS A HERO 


Homer’s Odyssey is one of the greatest of the world’s hero tales. 
Because it contains so many and such striking adventures, some 
have called it an adventure story—mistakenly however, for with 
the possible exception of the encounter with the Cyclops, such incidents 
are reported not for their own sake but for the display of heroism. As 
a military hero Odysseus, it is true, ranks far below Achilles, but he is 
a much greate: figure—one who can endure without despair even the 
disfavor of the gods and can by strength of will and the guidance of 
reason eventually triumph against unbelievable odds. This quality 
of the hero and of the story led Aristotle to term the Odyssey “ethical,” 
as contrasted with the “pathetic”? /iad. So much did this character 
appeal to the Greek people that Odysseus became a favorite in their 
later literature, whereas Achilles fails of this distinction. Admiration 
of the two Homeric epics was sufficient to make them the chief means 
of book education even down to 100 A.D. 

Yet the modern readei oi a complete translation of the tale frequently 
declares Odysseus no hero at all. This misunderstanding of character 
is due, of course, to a lack of knowledge or of realization of the conditions 
under which the hero lived. 

Young women resent especially Odysseus’s failure to match Penel- 
ope’s faithfulness. Though he afterward maintains that the heart 
within his breast was not beguiled, he admits that he was Calypso’s 
paramour. But he is not to be judged by twentieth-century American 
standards. In Homeric Greece wives were only property, desirable as 
overseers of the female servants and as means of securing identifiable 
heirs and descendants. Men did not impose upon themselves the 
chastity necessarily required of the women, and were more angry than 
grieved if their wives showed a preference for other men. The husband 
demanded damages of the seducer as of a thief. Adultery, :f with a god, 
actually enhanced even a woman’s value! Naturally polygamy was 
common, though but one wife and her offspring had legal standing. 
Even she was bought, though the price was called “gifts.” Our ideal 
of love was not yet. 
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Whether Penelope’s steadfastness is due to romantic love for 
Odysseus or to conscientious scruples each must decide for himself. 
The Greek ideal was for a widow to remain single until she knew that 
her husband was dead. Certainly Penelope has greater difficulties than 
we usually realize. She must obey Telemachus, now that he is of age, 
even to accepting a husband of his choosing or returning to her father’s 
house if so commanded. Telemachus, seeing his property devoured by 
the suitors, wishes her away and says so, but because of filial piety—not 
affection—refrains from ordering her to go at once. A woman about 
to marry was expected to perform some last service for the family before 
leaving; hence the excuse of weaving the shroud for Laertes. 

The self-reliant young Ametican is likely to view with contempt the 
apparent dependence of Odysseus upon Athene. In the original story 
there probably was a great deal of this, for all the people of the time 
felt themselves utterly dependent upon the gods; even the strongest 
warriors trembled at unexpected thunder or other portent from Zeus. 
In the polished poem as we have it the dependence is perhaps as much 
seeming as real. It must be remembered that the Greek deities were 
personifications of natural forces and that Athene sprang directly from 
the head of Zeus. ‘This naturalistic origin of the gods was probably 
unknown to the rhapsodes who trimmed the epic into final form, but 
belief in the gods was fading, too, and eventually reference to them be- 
came but a convention. Athene, in her function of mentor to Odysseus, 
seems little more than a personification of his own mind. The very 
early Greek depended upon the physical aid of the gods far more than 
does Odysseus, and so did the surrounding barbarians as late as the 
heyday of Athenian power. Reducing the intervention of the gods to 
mental suggestion or “‘inspiration’’ is a great intellectual and moral 
advance. 

Some feel that Odysseus is too crafty and cautious at some times, 
and at others too much like a pirate. We find it hard to realize that in 
the ancient world everyone outside a small pledged group was considered 
an enemy. Such raids as that of Odysseus upon the Cyconians were 
the regular thing among the Homeric Greeks, as among our Norse 
ancestors. Then, as in Europe quite recently, all was fair in war. 
Evidently caution in dealing with strangers was necessary, and the 
hero’s false autobiographies produced for “‘foreign’’ consumption were 
but commendable prudence. Such barbarous devices as poisoned 
arrows Odysseus had evidently abandoned. 
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Although we are familiar with the variation of folk tales as they 
have passed from mouth to mouth, and realize that every new singer 
of a ballad felt at liberty to make “improvements,” most of us have 
felt that the lays chanted by the blind Homer before the days of writing 
had somehow been handed down to us unchanged. Of course not. 
Many poetic tales of the eleventh and possibly of the ninth century B.c. 
were called Homeric. All of these that have been preserved are crude, 
barbarous in many of their ideas and customs. But the J/iad and the 
Odyssey were probably among the favorites and so were often recited and 
amended by subsequent bards, all of whom were measurably poets. 
Finally these two were set in order as complete epics by Pisistratus when 
he founded the quadrennial Panathenaea. This was a national festival 
held at Athens for all those Greeks who acknowledged her as their 
leader and chief protector. The Jliad served to keep up morale for the 
constant struggle against the Persians, and the Odyssey roused national 
pride in the indomitable Greek who wandered over the face of the whole 
Mediterranean, himself sufficient for all trials and emergencies. The 
story was recited continuously from beginning to end by rhapsodes 
declaiming in a relay. This use in the most cultivated and ethical 
social group of pre-modern times eliminated much that the grosser 
minds of earlier days had put into the composition, and informed it 
with the beauty and significance characteristic of Greek mythology 
in its final development. The expurgations were in some cases incom- 
plete—e.g., Telemachus speaks of his father’s journey for poison to 
put upon his arrows, although any use of it would be out of keeping 
with the spirit of the story as it stands. 

It is interesting to note that even the poems first known as Homeric 
had back of them traditional stories which they incorporated into the 
new fictions. The whole framework of the Odyssey has been conjectured 
to be a sun myth, the archer hero (cf. Apollo and William Tell) being 
absent from his wife as many years (after the end of the Trojan War) 
as the sun is hours absent from the earth. Certainly most of the material 
in Books [X—XII is of this type, even if the Sirens and Scylla and 
Charybdis be proved to be of Phoenician origin. Scylla and Charybdis 
are easily identifiable features of the Strait of Messina, and Polyphemus 
is generally considered a degenerate sun myth (cf. Alfred Noyes’s sug- 
gestion of the moon in “Forty Singing Seamen’’). 
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EDITORIAL 


Observant readers of the English Journal may have noticed on 
the second cover page of the January issue a change in the editorial 
organization. There will, however, be little actual 
alteration in the policy of the Journal. In fact, the 
transposition of names already referred to was only 
the outward sign of what had long before taken place in fact. 
Dr. Hosic, with the assumption of his new duties in Columbia 
University and the founding of the new Journal of Educational 
Method, found his time so completely occupied that he could give 
very little attention to the English Journal. The new editor has, 
therefore, for the last year been practically in charge, passing upon 
all articles and in general directing the make-up of the magazine. 
This is explained for the benefit of those who might fear a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the Journal. It will be noted that Dr. Hosic 
still remains advisory editor, so that his ability and long experience 
may be available at need. 

The present occasion seems a proper one for restating the 
editorial policy, even though that policy is not new. We design 
to make the magazine an open forum for all, conservative and 
radical alike, who have important ideas and can state them well. 
Doubtless the progressive bias of the editors will result in a pre- 
ponderance of the new methods in the magazine, but this on the 
whole seems desirable, since these are the less known. The editors 
will attempt to throw emphasis upon what has been done rather 
than upon somebody’s theory of what might be done, upon scientific 
experiment which measures its results, and to an increasing extent 
upon scholarship in subject-matter. They will, so far as possible, 
secure articles written with a touch of distinction in style. In 
this the Journal has been in the past more fortunate than most 
educational magazines, but it hopes to be still more fortunate in 
the future. The report of the news of interest to English teachers 
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and the survey of pedagogical literature, both books and magazines, 
will be continued. 

Although the five hundred new subscriptions set as a goal 
for the first of February have not been secured, such a large 
number have been obtained as to warrant some increase in the num- 
ber of pages in certain issues this year. An extra eight pages was 
published in January, and the March number will have sixteen 
pages extra. If the subscription list continues to grow during the 
spring months as it did during the fall, such additions will be made 
throughout the year. 


We are living in the midst of the scientific movement in educa- 
tion, a movement which insists that we shall be guided in our 
choice of methods by actual knowledge rather than 
by someone’s opinion. The schools of education are 
continually experimenting and publishing their results, 
and supervisors are insisting that these results shall be accepted as 
guides by the rank and file of the teachers. In his address before 
the general session at Thanksgiving time S. A. Leonard warned us 
that unless we teachers of English take up this matter of experi- 
ment in our own field it will be done for us by workers unfamiliar 
with the actual problems of English, who may secure results which 
we shall be forced to follow in our teaching although we are 
convinced that they are wrong. C.H. Ward’s article in this issue 
of the Journal points out at least one specific case where just this 
has already happened. Whether we like it, then, or not, we 
teachers of English must take up the experimental determination 
of methods of teaching our subject. 

Some good individual work along this line has been done in 
time past and a little has been done by state associations, notably 
by the Illinois group, under the leadership of Professor Paul. The 
Council has appointed energetic and effective committees who have 
investigated various problems and prepared most excellent reports, 
but their work has always been confined to the survey of other 
people’s experiments and to the collection of opinion. Now, for 
the first time the Council is actually to engage in scientific experi- 
ment upon its own account. The article by Professor Abbott which 
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has the leading place in this issue of the Journal sets forth that 
experiment in detail. ‘The Council is to be congratulated upon the 
favorable auspices under which it enters this field of work. The 
leader of the investigation is a real scholar in the subject-matter 
of English as well as one trained in the technique of investigation, 
and, besides, he has available for consultation the experts of the 
greatest school of education in the world. 

Although the response to Professor Abbott’s appeal for co- 
operation has already been very generous, there will be advantage 
in increasing largely the number of persons engaged in the experi- 
ment. Individual teachers should volunteer their services to the 
committee, and supervisors should, if possible, see to it that those 
under their authority assist in the standardization of the tests. 

There are, it seems, scattered over the country many individuals 
and groups of teachers of English who would be glad to engage in 
experimental work upon their own account, but who do not see 
quite clearly how to formulate and work upon any definite problems. 
Professor Abbott has indicated that his committee will be glad to 
advise all such individuals and local groups. Certainly there is 
urgent need of widespread experiment, and, with the advice which 
is now obtainable, no intelligent and enthusiastic teacher should 
hesitate to attempt to do his part. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 


The English Section of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
meeting in Buffalo on November 22 under the chairmanship of F. W. 
Treible, of Utica Free Academy, enjoyed a very rich program, as the 
following partial list of topics will show: ‘Literary Backgrounds,” “‘A 
New Task for the English Teacher,” ‘‘ Articulation of Literature between 
the Grades and the High School,”’ “ By-Paths Through the Teaching of 
Literature,” “‘English I, the Raw Material,” “English, the Unfinished 
Product,” ‘‘ Business English for all High-School Pupils ?”’ 


A MEASURING STICK FOR LIBRARIES 


A Committee on Normal-School Libraries appointed by the Library 
Department of the National Education Association has just issued its 
report (in tabulated form) upon the equipment for two-year and four-year 
normal schools. The library of a two-year normal school of three 
hundred students should have total floor space of 4,400 square feet, 
should have a librarian ranking as a full professor, and three assistants 
ranking as instructors, and should have $2,500 to spend annually on 
books and materials. For every increase in enrolment there is arranged 
a corresponding addition to all these items. The report is quite simple 
and definite and should be helpful in bringing about better conditions. 


DEBATE TOURNAMENTS 


Professor Judson Owen, of the Montana State College, has sent out 
a circular letter to a number of debate coaches explaining the debate 
tournament system in use in his institution. We quote: 


Every regularly enrolled college student inexperienced in inter-collegiate 
debating is eligible to participate in the intra-college series. A prize of $25 
is divided forty-sixty among the six taking part in the final debate; also, the 
three best of the six receive suitable gold emblems. 

All who wish take part in the individual preliminary tryout by presenting 
a five-minute direct argument and a three-minute refutation. At this time 
three men and three women are chosen from each class group; i.e., in all, twelve 
women and twelve men. Until the final the contests are both intra-sex and 
inter-class. In the championship debate the winning group of women opposes 
the winning group of men. 
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Women: 
Freshmen vs. Sophomores, 2:30, January 30 (This season) 
Juniors vs. Seniors, 4:00, January 30 
Six ablest for intra-sex honors, 2:30, February 20 

Men: 
Freshmen vs. Sophomores, 2:30, January 31 (This season) 
Juniors vs. Seniors, 4:00, January 31 
Six ablest for intra-sex honors, 4:00, February 20 

Best three women vs. ablest three men in the Final on March ro. 


SEABURY PRIZES 


The American School Citizenship League in its annual World Essay 
Contest for 1921-22 offers two sets of prizes of $75, $50, and $25 each, 
one to students in normal schools and teachers’ colleges, and one to 
Seniors in secondary schools. For the normal schools the subject is, 
“The Function of Education in the Promotion of International Under- 
standing,’’ and for the secondary schools, “The Essential Foundations 
of a Co-operating World.” The contest closes June 1, 1922. Further 
details may be obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts. 


HISTORICAL ESSAY PRIZES 


The Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, 199 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, offers a prize of $3,000 to instructors in history or other 
social sciences in colleges, of $2,000 to specialists not college teachers, of 
$1,000 to scholars and graduate students, of $1,000 to school superin- 
tendents and teachers, and of $500 to undergraduates in the colleges for 
essays on any one of a large list of subjects furnished by them. The 
studies must be submitted before May 31, 1922. The Commission also 
offers a non-competitive historical program in which those who wish may 
submit manuscripts for purchase and publication by the Commission, 
the amount awarded depending upon the quality of the manuscript 
accepted. In this latter program several of the topics are quite as much 
literary as historical. 


SIMILES 
Inasmuch as the English Journal printed the announcement of 
Grenville Kleiser’s offer of a prize for the fifty best similes, it now makes 
the announcement that the prize went to E. K. Tobler, 831 Elati Street, 
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Denver, Colorado. Two unannounced consolation prizes were awarded 
to Philip Graf, Seattle, and Harold L. Van Doren, New York City. 
Here are some of the similes considered the best in Mr. Tobler’s list: 

Twilight is like death; the dark portals of night come upon us to open 
again in the glorious morning of immortality. 

Envy lurks at the bottom of the human heart, like a viper in its hole. 

God pardons like a mother who kisses away the repentant tears of her 
child. 

The highest intellects, like the tops of mountains, are the first to catch 
and reflect the dawn. 

Base and crafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth in the dark. 

To listen to the advice of a treacherous friend is like drinking poison from 
a golden cup. 

As the harbour is the refuge of the ship from the tempest, so is friendship 
the refuge of man in adversity. 

Good-nature, like a bee, collects honey from everywhere. [Ill-nature, like 
a spider, sucks poison from the sweetest flower. 

Much reading is like much eating—wholly useless without digestion. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


A Handbook of Composition for Teachers of English in the Ninth 
Year has been compiled by the California State Association of English 
Teachers and approved by the State Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 
It may be obtained from Benjamin Weed, Mission High School, San 
Francisco, for fifty cents.—‘‘ Co-ordination of English in the Schools of 
Arizona, Grades I to XII” is Volume I, No. 3 of the Bulletin of 
the Extension Division of the University of Arizona. It consists of the 
report of a Committee of the Arizona Council of Teachers of English.— 
Maryland School Bulletin, Volume IL, No. 3, issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, is devoted to the teaching of high-school 
English. The bulletin was compiled by a committee of the English 
teachers of the state under the direction of the Supervisor of High 
Schools.—The Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual, issued by the State 
Reading Circle Board, contains reading lists for both the teachers’ 
reading circle and the young people’s reading circle. The latter provides 
material for supplementary reading from the first grade through the 
twelfth.—Oxford University Press has issued a pamphlet entitled Historic 
Names of the Streets and Lanes of Oxford, by A. C. Salter, with a map and 
a preface by Robert Bridges.—The Course of Study in English for the Cleve- 
land Junior and Senior High Schools has been compiled by a committee 
working through several years and published by the Division of Publica- 
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tions of the Board of Education, at fifty cents. It is a fairly elaborate 
manual of sixty-six pages. Other publications of the Cleveland Board 
of Education are Give Yourself a Fair Start, a forty-seven-page pamphlet 
advertising the advantages of attendance at high school (thirty cents); 
The Ethics of the Teaching Service, a paper by H. D. Bixby, Assistant 
Superintendent; Housing Cleveland’s School Children; Some of the Things 
the Cleveland Public Schools are Doing in Art.—A whole series of projects 
is issued by the State University of New Jersey at New Brunswick. The 
pamphlets consist of projects reported by teachers enrolled in the 
extension courses in the project method of instruction and are edited 
by C. H. Eliot and Charles S. Crow. There are three volumes: (1) the 
first, second, and third grades; (2) fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and 
(3) junior and senior high school (twenty-five cents each).—The Program 
and Proceedings of the First Pan-Pacific Educational Conference, held at 
Honolulu, August 11-24, 1921, makes a book of 247 pages.—Recent 
bulletins of the Junior Red Cross are ARC 618, ‘The Junior Red Cross, 
A Program’”’; ARC 618, Supplement 2, “‘ Junior Red Cross School Corre- 
spondence”’’; and ARC 619, ‘The Court of Service, A Pageant.’’—A 
Manual of Usage, compiled by George Starr Lasher, of the University 
of Michigan, may be obtained either from the author or from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore for twenty cents. It is a highly condensed 
statement intended for ready reference by high-school pupils and college 
Freshmen.—Vision for Service, an address at the opening of the 122d 
year of Middlebury College, by President Paul D. Moody, has been 
printed and circulated as a bulletin by the College—The DePauw 
Magazine, a literary publication issued four times a year by the students 
of DePauw University under the guidance of Professor R. W. Pence, 
seems to be of much higher quality than the ordinary college paper. A 
striking feature is eight pages of book reviews, seriously done. 


THE PERIODICALS 
“ONE OF OUR HUMBLER ALLIES’ 


’ 


Professor H. G. Paul presents in the Bulletin of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English dated November 1 an exposition of the value 
of the bulletin board to the teacher of English. He suggests that the 
design and construction of the bulletin board be made a class project 
and that a constantly changing committee should be appointed to assist 
the teacher in keeping the bulletin board supplied with fresh and inter- 
esting material. Among the things which may wisely be posted are 
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class assignments, posters upon better speech and similar topics, par- 
ticularly good pieces of class composition, passages of model prose, bits 
from the ‘‘Lexicographer’s Column” and similar magazine departments, 
posters each bearing a single spelling demon, maps, charts, and graphs 
concerned with literary study, as well as whole series of pictures illustrat- 
ing classics being handled by the class. ‘Poems you ought to know,” a 
column which forms a popular feature of many a newspaper, might also 
be given a place on this English bulletin board. ‘The article is written 
with a freshness of diction sadly lacking in the usual pedagogical 
explanation. 


FINDING SOMETHING TO SAY 


“Can we modernize the study of invention ?” asks Hoyt M. Hudson 
in the November issue of the Quarterly Journal of Speech Education. 
Invention is the classical term for a method of finding something to 
say. The old rhetoricians worked out a number of “places” where 
subject-matter could be found, or we may say, a number of questions 
which the prospective speaker or writer might ask himself concerning 
his subject. These varied somewhat with the subject, of course. Mr. 
Hudson shows that several of the modern writers of composition books— 
C. S. Baldwin, Manly and Rickert, E. E. Clippinger, and others—have 
done something of this sort, though less formally. The writer does not 
assume to tell in any final way how the matter is to be handled, but 
raises the question whether more should not be done in the way of teach- 
ing our pupils to analyze subjects and to find the material for expression. 
He suggests that perhaps we can make our study of speech models more 
topical and less critical, so that such study will give more aid to the 
student in constructing speeches of his own. If this use of topics or 
questions can be confined to the discovery of material and not allowed 
to become, as it has so often in the teaching of the paragraph, a set of 
molds into which the subject-matter when found has to be forced, it 
may be of great advantage. 


THE NEED FOR BETTER TEACHERS 


The Educational Review for December contains two articles of very 
similar intent. Writing on ‘Practical English,” Harold H. Scudder 
instances the facts that there are at present available something like a 
thousand textbooks for the teaching of high-school and college composi- 
tion, and that the results of a little examination on some common literary 
names and allusions were pathetically ridiculous, as evidence that we are 
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at present not succeeding in teaching English satisfactorily. He insists 
that this failure will continue until we are able to train teachers very 
much better than at present. Philo M. Buck, Jr., under the title 
American Universities and Liberal Culture, makes a plea for what we 
have ordinarily called strictly cultural English, for the literature which 
shall broaden the reader’s experience and refine his tastes. With the 
great influx of the common people into the colleges the teaching of such 
literature has become doubly difficult, and is becoming unpopular. It 
would be well if the small colleges scattered about the states might 
receive state assistance and become in effect junior colleges, to relieve 
the tremendously overcrowded state universities and so to permit the 
latter to do real university work with senior-college and graduate 
students. Besides this, there is necessary a reassertion of the professional 
ideals of teachers. So he comes back to Professor Scudder’s demand for 
teachers of better quality and training. Since one of these men comes 
from New Hampshire and the other from Nebraska, it is clear that the 
conditions they describe are general. 


“SPINNING SAND”’ 


In the January issue of the Educational Review, E. A. Cross, Dean of 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, follows up the articles 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph with a discussion of the quality 
of the students passing through our training colleges. Most of them are 
girls naturally and properly looking forward to matrimony and only 
half attending to the instruction given them in the normal school. 
Moreover, their average teaching life is but three years and a half, 
scarcely long enough for them to master the craft. Of the few boys, the 
majority are either intending to teach for a few years as a stepping- 
stone to law or medicine, or are mentally or temperamentally unfit for 
teaching, being the slow and timid who cannot imagine themselves 
successful in any other occupation. The only hope that we shall ever 
make teaching a genuine profession is in so changing conditions that 
both young men and young women of high quality will enter the teach- 
ing profession with the expectation of remaining in it for life. This 
means salaries high enough to make it as worth while for men as are the 
other occupations open to them, and large enough to enable women after 
their marriage to hire domestic help so that they may be free to devote 
their time at home to their husbands and children. This, Professor 
Cross admits, will raise taxes very materially, so much as to be quite 
extravagant—indeed, almost to the cost of the soft drinks now consumed. 
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It 

ht The Technique of Pageantry. By Linwoop Tart. New York: A. S. Barnes 

ve and Company, 1921. Pp. 168. $2.00. 

h A pioneer treatise in this field. Almost everyone wants to arrange a pageant, 

° but only a few feel competent. The author is also an authority. 

tte 

Community English. By Mitprep BucHANAN Fiacc. New York: The 

3 Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 266. 

= A thoroughgoing project text for grammar grades or junior high school. 

es 

ae The Contents of the New Testament. By HAVEN McCiure. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 218. $1.50. 

Mr. McClure, who for years has taught this subject as an English elective in a 
public high school, has here set down the course in its developed form. Though he 
gives much information beyond the ken of the usual Sunday-school teacher, his school 

of experience has taught him how to avoid controversial points of doctrine. The book 


may safely be recommended to the serious young person of whatever faith. 


es 

ty The English Bible. Being a Book of Selections from the King James Version. 
re Edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by WitpurR OwEN 
ly SYPHERD. Newark, Delaware: The Craftsmen of Kells, 1921. Pp. 547. 


“The basis of selection is the relative significance . . . . as literature and in 
literature.’”’ The editor has succeeded in making more readable and understandable 
f, some of the best parts of a great old book. 


a Modern Verse. By Anita P. Forbes. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
a 1921. Pp. 297. 

or A collection made by a teacher while working with classes of high-school Seniors, 
S and containing the pieces she found effective with them. Quite satisfactory. 

© Devil Siories. Edited by MAxrmm1iaAn J. Rupwiy. New York: Alfred A. 
it Knopf, 1921. Pp. 332. 

\- Twenty stories, from the medieval to Masefield, tales English, German, American, 
'S French, Spanish, and Russian. Interesting, but not so remarkable as the title and 


the vivid binding lead one to expect. 


e 
r Viewpoints in Biography. An Arrangement of Books According to Their 
e Essential Interest.. By KATHERINE TAPPERT. Chicago: American 
r Library Association, 1921. Pp. 69. $0.60. 

. The classifications include such topics as “Concealed Autobiographies,” 
| “Conquerors,” “‘Democracy,” ‘“‘Gossipy Memoirs,” and Sea.” Many of the 
titles are annotated, some of them appetizingly. 
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Progressive Exercises in English Composition. PartsI and II. By C. E. L. 
Hammonp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. 

A composition book consisting of the successful lessons of a teacher in the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, England. In organization and subject-matter it seems 
somewhat strange to the American teacher. It should be examined by the adept, 
who may find suggestive points of view. 

2,000 Sentences for Class Drill in Analysis. Selected from the Best English 
and American Literature and Classified. By James F. Witus. New 
York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1921. Pp. 43. 

Education in Health. By MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF HARRIS TEACHERS 
CoLLecE, St. Louis. E. GrorGE Payne, Editor. Chicago: Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1921. Pp. 253. 

This treatise contains a chapter on “‘ Health Teaching and Language” by Margaret 
M. McLaughlin and one on “ Education in Health in Reading” by Genevieve Apgar. 
Public Education in Kentucky. A Report by the Kentucky Educational Com- 

mission. New York: General Education Board, 61 Broadway, 1921, 

Pp. 213. 

Public Education in North Carolina. A Report to the Public School Com- 
mission of North Carolina. New York: General Education Board, 1921. 
Pp. 137. 

Lazy Days. By PEARL DutTcHEsSS WESTFALL. Tocsin, Indiana: The Author, 
$1.50. 150 poems privately published. 

Fourteenth-Century Verse and Prose. Edited by KENNETH SisAM. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. 292. 

The Catilinarian Conspiracy. From Sallust and Cicero. Partly in the 
Original and partly in Translation. By H. E. Burter. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. 127. 

Cowper: Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Haziitt and BAGEHot. With 
an Introduction and Notes by HumpHrey S. Mitrorp. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. 196. 

Selections from Browning’s Poems. Edited by J. CHARLES Hazzarp. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1921. Pp. or. 

Selections from the Works of Abraham Lincoln. Edited with Introductions and 
Notes by Harry W. Hastincs and HAROLD W. THompson. New York: 
F, M. Ambrose and Co., 1921. Pp. 262. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night or What You Will, Edited by SumNER DEANE. 
New York: F. M. Ambrose and Company, 1921. Pp. 186. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CouCcH and JOHN BOvER Witson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. rro. 

Dante: Poet and Apostle. By Ernest H. Witkins. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 83. $1.25. 
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